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What boots it at one gale to make defense 
And at another to let in the foe f 

Milton : Samaon AgonUteg, 



To the Medical and Sanitary Officers of the 
Japanese Army, who have proved that the normal 
condition of the soldier is health, and that those 
who die in war should fail on the firing line and not 
by the wayside from disease ; to the heroic dead of 
that Army, who have gladly given their lives for 
the honor and integrity of their beloved country ; 
to that vast army of American Dead, whose lives 
in war have been needlessly sacrificed through pre- 
ventable diseases, ignorance, and incompetency; 
and to our Lawmakers, through whom the neces- 
sary reforms can come that will prevent the repeti- 
tion of such sacrifice, these lines are dedicated. 
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PREFACE 

THE American Army is maintained to protect 
American rights from foreign aggression and to 
enforce law and order within American bound- 
aries. In this fair land alone the question of peace 
or war is determined by the will of the people. The 
American soldier is not, therefore, an automaton, but 
is a man, away from his home, on the business of his 
country. 

In times of peace the American people will not 
allow the maintenance of a large standing army, its 
presence being eonsidered, justly or otherwise, a men- 
ace to republican institutions. It is, therefore, more 
necessary to us than to any other country to have the 
most perfect and most efficient military system in the 
world; a system whose elasticity will be sufficiently 
great to permit of its rapid expansion in the emer- 
gency of war, when its great working forces must be 
drawn from civil life. 

England's campaign in South Africa served to bring 
about radical reforms in the medical department of 
her Army, but our own country seems to have learned 
nothing from her unhappy experience. Inefficient as 
was the Medical Department in 1898, to-day it has 
fifty-eight per cent, less effective force, while the 
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PEEFACi. 

wretched system under whidi it operates remains xn^- 
changed. 

Leat we forget how this system operated in the 
wars of oar history, notably in that with Spain, where 
through its glaring faults the sacrifice of life from pre> 
rentable causes amounted to fourteen times the num- 
ber legitimately killed in action; and to contrast it 
with the record of Nippon's army, where four men 
were killed by battle casualties to one from disease; 
and with the further hope of bringing about a reor- 
ganization of the Medical Department of our Army, 
so that it may become as efficient as that of Japan's, 
this volume is written- 

To His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Japan and 
the Ministers of State and War, Count Kiitsura and 
General Tarauchi, through whose extreme courtesies 
I was given all the privileges of a Military Attache 
with passes to the extreme front in Mongolia, I beg to 
express most appreciative thanks. Also to Generals 
Murata, Oku, and I jichi ; Barons Kaneko, Takaki, and 
Saneyoshi; Doctors Eitasato, Ohne, Tanake, and Oni- 
shi; Messrs. Kennan and Dinwiddie, to Colonel Mac- 
pherson. Military Attach^ of Great Britain, Major 
Matignon, Military Attach^ of Prance, and Captain 
Hoffmann, of the General Staff of the German Army, 
and to Count Okuma, Surgeon-General Mori, and Mar- 
shal Gyama, for their uniform kindness and assistance. 

Louis L. Seaman. 

S47 Pirra Avb., N. T., Jantuiry lOthy 1906. 



CHAPTER XIV 



JAPAN^S TBIUMPHAL CONQUEST OF THE SILENT 

FOE 



Japan is the first country in the world to 
recognize that the greatest enemy in war 
is not the opposing army, but a foe more 
treacherous and dangerous — ^preventable dis- 
ease, as found lurking in every camp— whose 
fataUties in every great war of history have 
numbered from four to twenty times as many 
victims as those of mines, bullets, and shells. 
It is against this enemy that Japan, with tri- 
umphant exaltation, may cry " Banzai." For 
it is against this enemy that she has attained 
her most signal victories— victories that have 
kept her men in superb condition, to respond 
to the call of their leaders and achieve the dash- 
ing, briUiant successes that have marked their 
progress from the Yalu to Liaoyang in the 
teeth of the Russian foe, entrenched and f orti- 
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JAPAN'S TRIUMPHAL CONQUEST 

fied — ^whose units are no cowards, but who fight 
with the bravery of fanaticism and the courage 
of desperation. 

It was a positive delight to visit that great 
series of hospitals, from Tokio to Sasebo, their 
long wards filled to overflowing with wourided, 
suffering soldiers, the legitimate victims of 
war, their faces full of health and hope, despite 
their fearful woimds in the long, hard cam- 
paign in Manchuria, their chief desire to know 
how soon they could rejoin their comrades, and 
to contrast them, in memory, with the vivid 
picture of the poor, wan, emaciated and almost 
hopeless faces that crowded the wards of our 
hospitals in Cuba and Forto Rico, in Tampa, 
Chattanooga, Camp Alger, and Montauk 
Point in 1898 — and in the Philippines in 1899 
and 1900 — ^the innocent, unwounded, and ille- 
gitimate victims of another conflict, which, in 
comparison with the one now waging, would 
be considered no more than a skirmish among 
outposts. 

Napoleon never made a more trutlif ul state- 
ment than when he said, " An army fights on 
its belly." Yea, verily, and the Japanese have 
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JAPAN'S TRIUMPHAL CONQUEST 

that belly, and thejr take good care to keep it 
in fighting order — not by insulting it three 
times a day by cramming it with material 
totally misuited to the soldier's necessities, 
thereby exciting irritations and disease, but 
by supplying it with a plain, palatable, easily 
prepared and easily digested ration that can 
be thoroughly assimilated and converted into 
the health and energy which make its owner 
the ideal fighting-machine of the world to- 
day. 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon 
the medical department of the army and navy 
for their splendid preparatory work in this 
war. Care of the sick and wounded consumes 
but a small part of their time. The solution of 
the greater problem, preserving the health and 
fighting value of the army in the field by 
preventing disease, by careful supervision of 
the smallest details of subsisting, clothing, and 
sheltering the units, is their first duty. Their 
capacity for detail is something phenomenal; 
nothing seems too small to escape their vigi- 
lance, or too tedious to weary their patience, 
and everywhere — ^in the field with the scouts, or 



FROM TOKIO THROUGH MANCHURIA 

in the base hospitals at home, their one pre- 
vailing idea is the prevention of disease. 

The medical officer is omnipresent. You 
will find him in comitless places where in an 
American or British army he has no place. He 
is as much at the front as in the rear. He is 
with the first screen of scouts with his micro- 
scope and chemicals, testing and labeling wells 
so the army to follow shall drink no contami- 
nated water. When the scouts reach a town, 
he immediately institutes a thorough exami- 
nation of its sanitary condition and if conta- 
gion or infection is found he quarantines and 
places a guard around the dangerous district. 
Notices are posted so the approaching column 
is warned and no soldiers are billeted where 
danger exists. 

Microscopic blood tests are made in all 
fever cases — ^and bacteriological experts, fully 
equipped, form part of the staff of every Divi- 
sional Headquarters. The medical officer also 
accompanies foraging-parties, and, with th^ 
commissariat officers, samples the various food, 
fruits, and vegetables sold by the natives along 
the line of march, long before the arrival of 
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the army. If the food is tainted or the fruit 
over-ripe, or the water requires boiling, notice 
is posted to that effect, and such is the respect 
and discipline of every soldier, from command- 
ing-officer to the file in the ranks, that obedi- 
ence to its orders is absolute. 

The medical officer is also foimd in camp, 
lecturing the men on sanitation, and the hun- 
dred and one details of personal hygiene — 
how to cook and to eat, and when not to drink 
or to bathe — even to the paring and cleansing 
of the finger nails to prevent danger from 
bacteria. Long before the outbreak of hos- 
tilities he was with the advance-agents of the 
army, testing provisions that were being col- 
lected for troops that were to follow, and as a 
consequence of these precautions, he is not now 
found treatmg thousands of cases of intestinal 
diseases and other contagion and fevers that 
follow improper subsistence and neglected 
sanitation — diseases that have brought more 
campaigns to disastrous terminations than the 
strategies of opposing generals or the bullets 
of their followers. If the testimony of those 
conversant with the facts can be accepted, sup- 
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FROM TOKIO THROUGH MANCHURIA 

plemented by my own limited observations, 
the loss from preventable disease in the first 
six months of the terrible conflict with Russia, 
will be but a fraction of one per cent., this, 
too, in Manchuria, a country naturally unsani- 
tary. Compare this with the fearful losses 
of the Britii^ from preventable disease in 
South Africa — or, worse, with our own losses 
in the Spanish-American war— where in a 
campaign the actual hostilities of which lasted 
six weeks the mortaUty from bullets and 
wounds was 268, while that from disease 
reached the appalling number of 8,862, or 
about 14 to 1. 

Regardless of the ultimate outcome of this 
terrible war, history wiU never again furnish 
a more convincing demonstration of the bene- 
fit of a medical, sanitary, and commissary de- 
partment, thoroughly organized, equipped, 
and empowered, to overcome the silent foe. 

Every death from preventable disease is an 
insult to the intelligence of the age. When it 
occurs in an army, where the units are com- 
pelled to submit to discipline, it becomes a 
governmental crime. Witness the French 
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campaign in Madagascar in 1894 where, of the 
15,000 men sent to the front, 29 were killed 
in action, and over 7)000 died en route to and 
from the scene, from preventable causes. 

Turn now to the record of Japan, first as 
shown in the naval hospitals. Casualties in 
naval warfare differ radically from those in 
land battles in that bullets are rarely a causa- 
tive factor in one, while in the other they are 
the predominating cause. Fragments of shell 
— ^ragged and twisted bits of metal and splin- 
ters, causing fearful lacerations, contusions, 
with compoimd and compound comminuted 
fractures, abrasions, bums from explosives, 
scalds from escaping steam, penetrating or 
perforating wounds of the cranial, thoracic, or 
abdominal cavities predominate there. These 
were all liberally represented in the wards at 
Sasebo. Only one patient in the entire hospi- 
tal presented an unfavorable prognosis, and 
he was suffering from tubercle, and had not 
been at the front. Many of the cases were 
those picked up by the torpedo-boats after the 
terrible mine explosion under the Hatsuse, and 
those taken from the water after the sinking 
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FROM TOKIO THROUGH MANCHURIA 

of the ships in the Port Arthur diannel — 
most of them blown from their ships and res- 
cued by the torpedo-boats under a hail of fire. 
The men all looked vigorous and happy. They 
were gaining weight under their enforced idle- 
ness, and, like their fellows in the other branch 
of the service, their first questicm was to learn 
when they might return to their posts of duty. 

Up to August 1st, 9,862 cases had been re- 
ceived at the Reserve Hospital at Hiroshima, 
of whom 6,686 were woimded. Of the entire 
number up to that time, only 84 had died. Up 
to July 20th, the hospital ship Hakuii Maru 
alone brought 2,406 casualties from the front 
without losing a single case in transit. Up to 
July 1st, 1,105 woimded — ^a large proportion 
of whom were stretdher cases — ^were received 
at the hospitals in Tokio; none died, and all 
but one presented favorable prognoses. 

At the chief naval hospital, Sasebo, at the 
time of our visit, July 16th, the total casualties 
in the navy amoimted to 1,429, of which 1,209 
were fatalities. More than 500 of these deaths 
occurred on the occasion of the torpedoing of 
the Hatsuse, and a large proportion of the 
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womided had ban ir.gurd &gdi tfacK teniUe 
tnigrdiei and f orwankd to Knre and SaacboL 
Indeed, 225 repicaaited the total number of 
eaaef leedred Mt these institntians, and of 
tfaeie aoly fire died. The remainder were imp- 
idljr oonralescing, notwithstanding their teni- 
ble ponisfaments* 

A ew itriUiti ng factor to this happy icsolt 
was the application of the principal of non- 
interfereDce — by probe or otherwise — except 
by first^id dressings or immobilizaticm of 
limbs on the battle-field, and the thorough anti- 
septic methods used in the after-treatment. 

Unparalleled as is this record of surgical 
cases in war, that in the medical wards of the 
great military hospitals is none the less strik- 
ing. In all these institutions there were the 
interne, contagious^ and infectious depart- 
ments, their conspicuously empty beds voicing 
more elociucntly than words the most impor- 
tant lesson of the war. A few cases of diseases 
of the respiratory system were found— colds, 
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FROM TOKIO THROUGH MANCHURIA 

bronchitis, and occasionally pneumonia^ con- 
tracted through exposure in fording rivers, 
exhaustive marches and bivouacking on wet 
ground; a few more of typhoid (I taw only 
three in Newchwang), occasionally one o£ 
dysentery, indicating the constant presence of 
these dangerous ^rms in the fighting zone, 
where among the natives, Koreans, and Chi- 
nese, no provision is made for sanitation. But 
of all the many thousands gathered in these 
institutions there were few intestinal cases, 
scarcely a baker's dozen. Therein lies one of 
the greatest secrets of the Japanese success. 

It is the rule of the Japanese surgeons at 
the front to do little or no operating except 
in cases of extreme emergency, or where hem- 
orrhage threatens immediate death. All cases 
are treated by tiie appUcation of the first-aid 
dressing, and then sent to the rear as quickl]i|; 
as possible, thence by hospital boat or trans- 
port to the base hospitals in Japan. The dress* 
ing station is established near the fighting line, 
in such place as can be easily found by the 
soldiers. It is out of the enemy's fire, conven- 
ient for the transport of the wounded, and, 
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remainder on the ships that were exploded or 
sunk in the futile attempts to blockade the nar- 
row channel to Fort Arthur. Less than 200 
wounded had been rescued from these terrible 
tragedies and forwarded to Kure and Sasebo. 
Indeed, 225 represented the total number of 
cases received at these institutions, and of 
these only five died. The remainder were rap- 
idly convalescing, notwithstanding their terri- 
ble punishments. 

A contributing factor to this happy result 
was the application of the principal of non- 
interference — ^by probe or otherwise — except 
1^ tet-aid d^g, or i^oWli^ti™ It 
limbs on the battle-field, and the thorough anti- 
septic methods used in the after-treatment. 

Unparalleled as is this record of surgical 
cases in war, that in the medical wards of the 
great miUtary hospitals is none the less strik- 
ing. In all these institutions there were the 
interne, contagious, and infectious depart- 
ments, their conspicuously empty beds voicing 
more eloquently than words the most impor- 
tant lesson of the war. A few cases of diseases 
of the respiratory system were found — colds, 
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FROM TOKIO THROUGH MANCHURIA 

bronchitis, and occasionally pneumonia^ con- 
tracted through exposure in fording rivers, 
exhaustive marches and bivouacking on wet 
ground; a few more of typhoid (I saw only, 
three in Newchwang), occasionally one o£ 
dysentery, indicating the constant presence of 
these dangerous ^nns in the fighting zone, 
where among the natives, Koreans, and Chi- 
nese, no provision is made for sanitation. But 
of all the many thousands gathered in these 
institutions there were few intestinal cases, 
scarcely a baker's dozen. Therein lies one of 
the greatest secrets of the Japanese success. 

It is the rule of the Japanese surgeons at 
the front to do little or no operating except 
in cases of extreme emergency, or where hem- 
orrhage threatens immediate death. All cases 
are treated by the application of the first-aid 
dressing, and then sent to the rear as quickl]i|; 
as possible, thence by hospital boat or trans- 
port to the base hospitals in Japan. The dress- 
ing station is established near the fighting line, 
in such place as can be easily found by the 
soldiers. It is out of the enemy's fire, conven- 
ient for the transport of the wounded, and, 
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wben poflnbk, in the viciiiity of good water, 
and in hot weatlier in the shade. Its func- 
tion is to lecdve wounded moi from the 
flg^iting line, and to permit of their being 
treated medicaDy before a transfer to the field 
hospitaL 

The function of the field hospital is to re- 
oeiire the wounded from the dressing stations, 
or directly from the fighting line, and to trans- 
port thrai to the rear, gradually relieving the 
dressing statkMis, so as to enable the bearer 
company commander to advance or retire with- 
out hindrance. 

The statimiary field hospital receives patients 
from the field hospital, the place of which it 
takes, so that the latter can advance. It does 
not move with the fighting line like a field hos- 
pital, but receives patients at a fixed place, 
continuing its work until there is an opportu- 
nity of sending them back. Reserve hospitals 
are established either in or out of military gar- 
risons for the reception of patients sent back 
from the field, as well as for those from regi- 
ments of the reserve and from the garrison. 
From these hospitals the wounded and sick are 
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FROM TOKIO THROUGH MANCHURIA 

sent hcmie to the great base hospitals by hospi- 
tal ships or transports. 

Naturally one asks, Were these medical re- 
sults anticipate^ ? As an answer, the statement 
of a distinguished Japanese officer, when dis- 
cussing with me the subject of Russia's over- 
whehning numbers, is pertinent. "' Yes,'' he 
said, '* we are prepared for that. Russia may 
be able to place 2,000,000 men in the field. 
We can furnish 500,000. You know in every 
war four men die of disease for every one who 
falls from bullets. That will be the position 
of Russia in this war. We propose to eliminate 
disease as a factor. Every man who dies in 
our army must fall on the field of battle. In 
iius way we shaU neutralize the superiori^ of 
Russian numbers and stand on a comparatively 
equal footing." 

Compare this with the attitude of Russian 
officials in the Far East, as stated by a friend 
in a conversation with the Russian Surgeon- 
General at Vladivostok, who said: "' Oh, there 
will be no war. If Russia expected war I 
should be the first to know it, so my hospitals 
could be in readiness. As it is, I have never 
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been bo short of si^plies as I am to-day. 
There will be no war.'' That night Admiral 
Togo torpedoed the Rimsian squadron, and 
practically closed Port Arthur to the outside 
world* 

What was true of the Russian medical corps 
was equally true of every branch of the Rus- 
sian service in Mandiuria. '" Hiere will be no 
war/' echoed the newly arriving officers; and 
the carnival of revelry that has marked the 
Muscovite invasion since 1898 was intensified 
by added numbers. Arriving trains that should 
have been crowded with men and munitions 
of war» brought each a full complement of the 
demimonde and vodka. 

The thousands of these creatures and the 
tens of thousands of cases of vodka that passed 
over the Siberian Railway, in place of food 
antl equipments, must have horrified even the 
grntle Verestdiagin. familiar as he was with 
\YHr« ki its most brutal and bestial aspects. 
Had lie U\nHl to portray recent scenes in 
Maiu'4)uria he could have revealed to the vic- 
tiuuMx) suftVrii^ masses at home a perfect 
t^i^^tiuare ixf debaiK'hery* apathy, and criminal 
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carelessness. His historic picture of a battle- 
field in the Russo-Turkish war, with the dead 
and dying soldiers lying bleeding in the dis- 
tance, while in the foreground the Russian 
headquarters were strewn with empty cham- 
pagne bottles and the rags of harlots, had its 
counterpart in scenes that greeted the eyes of 
the observer at Port Arthur, Newchwang, 
and Vladivostok. Wine, women, and song 
were certainly the undoing of Russia, where a 
beauty and a bottle were the highest ambition 
of its ofiicers — ^f rom general to corporal This 
was Russia's preparaticm for war. But, if the 
bloody conflict now waging serves to awaken 
her fL her terrible Sm«e. .nd hring. 
about her moral regeneration (and nothing 
less than such a catastrophe can do it), then 
civilization will ultimately be promoted and the 
masses of suffering humanity in that grand 
coimtiy will come in some measure by their 
own. 

That Japan was not alone in anticipating 
danger from the Silent Foe is proved by the 
following extract, from an article by the pres- 
ent writer, published in 1908 in the New Inter- 
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national Encyclopedia, edited by Dr. Daniel 
C. Gihnan: 

'' But it is at times when the army is not in 

responsibilities 



surgeon are greatest. In order to prevent the 
invasion of that deadlier foe whose fatalities in 

every war are never less thsn five tunes greater 
than those killed in battle, he must prove him- 
self a keen sanitary engineer in the selection 
of camp sites, of camp drainage, of the loca- 
tion of latrines; in the inspection of all water 
supplies, the quality of food and its cooking; 
of the soldiers' clothing and his personal clean- 
liness. He must be an epidemiologist and a 
bacteriologist, as well as a student of dietetics 
and metabolism. Terrible epidemics of typhoid 
fever, cholera, dysentery, and diarrhcna have 
resulted from flies carrying disease germs from 
unsavory places to the mess-hall, or through 
the drinking of polluted water. The parasite 
of malaria and of yellow fever is transmitted 
through the medium of the mosquito, that of 
tuberculosis through ihe sputum. The iron- 
dad ration of the soldier has at times led to 
•tarvation or scurvy, or has proved an excitant 
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to intestinal disease. With all these problems 
the military surgeon must be prepared to 
wrestle, especially when he is with newly re* 
cruited troops, unaccustomed to the rigorous 
discipline of army life, or when staticmed in 
tropical dimes. The normal condition of the 
soldier is health; disease and premature death 
are to a large extent unnecessary. They an 
to be overcome, however, not by the abrogation 
of the intellectual faculty, but by its tkeaaiat. 
With a thorough knowledge of the micro- 
organisms of any disease, their exdusion is a 
comparatively simple matter. But it is only 
by the exercise of the greatest vigilance and 
judgment that these most pathetic tragedies 
of war can be averted and that a high standard 
of health in an army be maintained, so that 
in the emergency of battle it may reis^Kind most 
effectively to the call of its leaders." 

The only difference is, we talk, while Japan 
acts. 

If wars are inevitable, and the slaughter of 
men must go on (and I believe wars are inevi- 
table, and that most of them are ultimately 
beneficial) — ^then, for ^be love of God, let men 
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be killed legitimately, on the field, fighting for 
the^stake at issue — ^not dropped by the wayside 
by preventable diseases, as happened in the 
Spanidi-Ameriran war — 1,400 for every 100 
that died in action. It is for the 1,400 poor 
devils who are sacrificed — ^never for the 100 
who fall gallantly fighting — that I offer my 
prayer. 

We have recently heard mudh of the reor- 
ganization of the American army and the 
creation of a general staff. C<nnmanding that 
staff is an officer as courageous, as gallant, as 
heroic, and, I believe, as representative as ever 
drew a sword, and yet the importance of this 
momentous subject, the study of preventable 
disease and the saving of 80 men out of every 
100 that always die in war is considered of 
sudi minor import that no place was found on 
it for a medical representative. 

Three great lessons are to be learned from 
the Japanese war in the medical, the com- 
missariat, and transport departments. The 
Japanese authorities permitted our govern- 
ment to send five military attadies to accom- 
pany their army in the field. Was a surgeon 
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or a quartermaster or a commissary officer de- 
tailed? No. These men who represent the life- 
saving and lif e-pijeserving departments were 
omitted. The killing departments got the ap- 
pointmento^-the cavahy, ordinance, mf antry, 
etc-— and to-day Japanese officers are laugh- 
ing in their sleeves at our senseless failure to 
have reimsentatives on what they consider 
their three vital points, while the only weak, 
almost burlesque feature of llieir anny, its 
cavalry, was considered of sufficient importance 
to be worthy of special study. What can be 
expected of a government that after its terrible 
lessons of 189S-09 still insists — especially in 
the tropics— of subsisting its army on a ration 
so ridi and "" elastic " that when in the emer- 
gencjr of war its elasticity is tested, it bursts 
its bands, and is found to consist of pork and 
beans and fermenting canned rubbish that in 
six weeks prostrates fifty per cent, of its 250,- 
000 units with intestinal diseases, and sends 
8,000 to their last home, to say nothing of the 
enormous number invalided and the 70,000 
pension claimants? 
What can be expected from a Congress 
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80 devmd of bcniiefls prindpks that it pre- 
fers pmsioos to preventioii; that pennHs a 
lot of weU-meaiiing but misguided f anatiGal 
women to degrade its amiy by depriviii^ it 
of one of its most beneficial features, a well- 
regulated canteen, the outgrowth of the best 
thought and experience of able, trusted offi- 
cers, thereby driving its fighting units to low 
groggeries and brothels, from which Hiey are 
frequently brought bade by the patrol, candi- 
dates for the guard-house or wards of the 
hospital, or both? Why, I ask again, should 
we expect reforms from authorities who, in 
their great preparatory schools. West Point 
and Annapolis, f umidi the cadets no instrue- 
tion in the important studies of phymAogy 
and hygiene, so that when they come to com- 
mand the fighting units of the army, they can 
be prepared to guard them against the silent 
foe which scores ei^ty per cent of the 
deaths I 

The State deprives the soldier of his liberty; 
prescribes his exercise, equipment, dress, diet, 
the locality in which he shall reside, and in 
the hour of danger expects him, if necessary, 
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to lay down his life in its defense and honor. 
It should, theref ore» give him the best sanita- 
tion and the best medical supervision that the 
science of the age can devise. I imhesitatingly 
assert we are as far behind the Japanese in mat- 
ters of military medical organization and sani- 
tation as were the disciples of Confucius in the 
days of Kublai Khan — ^farther indeed — ^for 
they at least exercised instinct instead of so- 
called brains in the selecticm of their food and 
the care of their stcmiadis. 

Perhaps the day is not distant when another 
summons will come to jdn the Army of the 
Republic. And a question will be asked by the 
young patriot of that day — not who the enemy 
is whom he is to meet — no, the American boy is 
not built that way — ^but he will demand to know 
what measures have beoi taken to insure him 
against the silent enemy who kills the ei^ty 
per cent. And if he learns that the same pre- 
historic regulations as to sanitaticm and protec- 
tion against this foe are in force as they were in 
1904, will he respond to his country's call? 
Yes, he will, for that is the way of the Ameri« 
can boy. And he will follow, as did his f ore« 
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besrs, ID their f oobtepc^-nd he win f «|] 
the wayade M they did before hin. ^^^ 
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''WejeebjOe^hlordioaniMkcf 

And die kBoiHe^ge of mflfions oi 

Tkc loioiis flicy lemied thiwi^ blood an^ 
Aie aan tot the Feadmg, and dien. 

We sneer at fhar enors and f offies and dieams. 
Their frafl idob of mind and of stone, 

J^nd caD omadfes wiser, fotgetliiig, it aecmsp 
Thai die fatme may laiq^ at our own.*' 

But the American boy need not despair. An 
adequate medical and sanitary organization 
is more important to the United States than 
to any otiber nation because of the smallness 
of its regular army in comparison to that of 
other lands, and because in the emergency of 
war the vast majority of its medical officers 
must be drawn from the civil profession. That 
this result may be attained under a more en- 
lightened Congress and a President who him- 
self has seen the crying need is indicated by the 
unanimous adoption of the following resolu- 
tioiii submitted by the author, to the Associ- 
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ation of Military Surgecms at its meeting in 
St Louis, October 12, 1904: 

*' Resolved, That the Association of Military 
Surgeons of the United States, now assembled, 
respectfully petition Congress at its next ses- 
sion to reorganize the medical departments of 
the United States army and navy oa a broad 
basis similar to that of the countries most ad- 
vanced in military sanitation, giving to their 
officers equivalent rank, dignity, and power, 
and to their personnel ample numbers for the 
proper care of the ill and injured in military 
and naval service," ^ 



^ Here let me quote from a letter addressed to me in December, 
1904, by Dr. W. H. Thomson, formerly president of the New York 
Academy of Medicine : ** There is nothing on earth which is so 
amazing as the want of recognition by the ordinary man of the 
wagU of life in war as conducted by Anglo-Saxon peoples. I knew 
of it most impressively in my boyhood whetf I was out in Sjrria 
during the Crimean War, when the British regiments died away 
instead of being killed off, and yet that great object lesson did not 
make the least difference with the subsequent management of the 
English Army up to the South-African war. I think, however, that 
we in the Spanish campaign carried off the palm for defiance of com- 
mon sense in dealing with the question how an army should live. 

" An old general is as impervious to the claims of the medical 
army officers to any consideration, as a mud turtle is to mathemat- 
ics. That a man who would save eight soldiers out of ten who 
are buried, is to have any consideration by the side of a line officer, 
can not once enter his lofty cranium. It is therefore well in keep- 
ing with the needs of our times that you should demonstrate so 
clearly that these Japanese are developing more sense in one hos- 
pital than is to be found in the entire personnel of the military 
staffs of the American and British War Departments.** 
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THE REAL TRIUMPH 
OF JAPAN 

CHAPTEB L 

THE OONQUEST OF THE SILENT FOB 

TEnS success of Japan in the recent conflict with 
Russia is due preeminently to three fundamental 
causes: first, thorough preparation and organi- 
zation for war, such preparation as was never made 
before; second, to the ^mple, non-irritating, and easily 
digested rations of the Japanese troops; and third, 
to the brilliant part played by the members of the 
Medical Profession in the application of practical sani- 
tation and the stamping out of preventable diseases in 
the army, thereby saving its units for the legitimate 
purposes of war — the smashing of the enemy in the 
field. 

It must never be forgotten that in every great cam- 
paign an army faces two enemies-the armed forces 
of the opposing foe, with his various machines for 
human destruction, who is met at intervals in open 
battle;, and the hidden foe, always found lurking in 
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ewerj eaatf. Hie gam ip irtn.^ ever ptmal, Ost 
en iU jittiam wldle die nlfier •^iit^^i im 1 m» im^ i |^ 
in haiwmA, or ib Ihi i wm^ — die &r greater aad ial»«t 
f oe;^ diieMe; 

Of dMe enemies die UilaiT at vazCne for ccs^ 
toriei lam pfofen diat in pndonged *'*"r*^gnB die 
ifaraiy or open enenqr, kills twaxtj per cent of die totml 
nortalitj in die conflict, wialst die eeoond, or silent 
enemj^ Idlk eighty per cent. In odier w€fri&, oat of 
erery one Irandied men wiio fall in war twenty die 
from bullets or wounds, wliile eighty perish from dis- 
ease, most of which is prerentable This dreadful and 
nnneceseary sacrifice of lif e, espedallj in conflicts be- 
tween the Ang^o-Sazon races, is the most ghastly prop- 
omtion of modem war, and the Japanese have gone a 
long way toward conqnering or eliminating it 

Without minimizing for a moment the splendour of 
her yictories on land or sea — Mukden, Port Arthur, 
Liaoyang, and the Korean Straits, of which two are 
among the bloodiest battles in history — I yet un- 
hesitatingly assert that the greatest conquests of Japan 
hare been in the humanities of war, in the stopping of 
the needless Bacrifice of life through preventable dis- 



Longmore'B Tables, which are accepted as the most 
reliable statistics of war, and which are based on the 
records of battles for the past two hundred years, show 
that there rarely has been a conflict of any great dura- 
tion in which at least four men have not perished from 
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disease to every one from bullets. In the Basso- 
Turkish War eighty thousand died from disease and 
twenty thousand from wounds. It is asserted <m emi- 
nent French authority that in six months of the 
Crimean Campaign the Allied Forces lost fifty thou- 
sand from disease and two thousand from bullets. A 
gentleman who remembers that campaign, an ex-Pres- 
ident of the New Yoii: Academy of Medicine^ told me 
he had seen whole r^ments die away from disease 
without ever reaching the firing line. In our war 
with Mexico the proportion of losses was about three 
from disease to one from bullets, and in our great 
Civil War nearly the same proportion obtained. In 
round numbers, of the hundreds of thousands of fatali- 
ties in that conflict nearly three-quarters resulted from 
disease. There are men living who may remember that 
nearly as many men perished from fevers and intestinal 
diseases in the trenches beside the Chickahominy as 
were slaughtered in the terrible battles that ended our 
great fratricidal conflict. 

No lessons seem to have been learned from these 
frightful experiences, for later statistics show no im- 
provement In the French Campaign in Madagascar 
in 1894 fourteen thousand men were sent to the front, 
of whom twenty-nine were killed in action and seven 
thousand perished from preventable disease. In the 
Boer War in South Africa the English losses from 
disease were simply frightful, greater than even our 
Civil War record. But the crowning piece of imbe- 
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cilily was reserved for our war with Spain, where, 
in 1898, fourteen were needlessly sacrificed to igno- 
rance and incompetency for every one who died on the 
firing line or from battle casualties. That, too, in 
a war the chief campaign of which lasted only six 
weeks. 

The Japanese themselves, in their war with China 
in 1894, lost about the same average as we did in our 
Bebellion — nearly three from disease for one from 
bullets, with forty-five per cent of their army suffer- 
ing from kakki, or beri-beri, rendering them non- 
effective for the firing line. 

All of these statistics were studied with the minutest 
care and detail by the Japanese. Their authorities 
recognized that, m order to be victorious over a foe 
like Russia, this great, silent enemy, that slaughters 
eighty out of every htmidred that fall, must be over- 
come. And the following startling figures recording 
losses from February, 1904, to May, 1905, since which 
time there have been no great battles, show to what a 
splendid degree they were successful : — 

Killed on field 48,892 

Wonnded with the ooloura 146,627 

Died of those wounds 9,064 

Sick, including wounds, accidents, etc., not received <m 

the firing: line 162,666 

Died of sickness and disease 7,483 

Conta^ous cases 10,666 

Died of contagious diseases ...••• 4,667 

Total of dead, woimded, and sick • • • • 868,684 
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Note these startling totals: — 

Killed and died from woundB 62,9i6 

Died from all diaeases 11,992 

More than four deaths from bullets to one from dis- 
ease, as against the record of centuries of four from 
disease to one from bullets, or eight hundred per cent 
better than the average of history! 

Only one and two-tenths per cent, of the entire 
army died of sickness or disease. Only one and one- 
half per cent, died of gunshot wounds, although twenty- 
four per cent, were wounded. There were two thou- 
sand more men who died of wounds than from pre- 
ventable diseases. Of a total mortality from all causes 
of 64,938 there were 40,954 more from casualties than 
from disease. 

This record is, I believe, unparalleled and unap- 
proached in the annals of war. 

How was this marvellous result attained? Ten 
years ago, when Japan was robbed of the legitimate 
fruits of her victory over China by the concerted action 
of Bussia, Germany, and Prance, on the ground of 
their maintaining the integrity of Chinese territory, 
and immediately afterwards saw these grasping vul- 
tures deliberately appropriating the territory them- 
selves, she recognized the magnitude of her own dan- 
ger, and set about to prepare for the inevitable strug- 
gle that was to determine whether she was to remain 
an independent nation or was to become a vassal of 
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the aggressiTe Mofloorite. Her statesmen reasoned in 
this way. They said: We are about to engage in a 
terrible war with an antagonist of great strength and 
prestige, with enormous resonrces and a supposedly in- 
yincible army. That is onr firsts or open enemy in 
the field. We are also to engage with another enemy, 
the grim spectre that kills eighly out of every hnndred 
who fall in war — this is our second, or hidden foe. 
Onr mortality in the conflict may reach a million men, 
and it is a sacrifice we are willing to make to preserve 
our freedom and onr institutions. If this terrible 
slaughter occurs and the average of the wars of the 
last two himdred years is maintained, two hundred 
thousand men will fall on the firing line or from 
wounds and eight hundred thousand will die in hos- 
pitals from disease. For every man who dies, there 
will be at least ten who will be ill, some of whom 
will be permanently invalided and incapacitated as 
fighting units. These men will require nursing and 
hospital care, necessitating enormous expense and im- 
pedimenta. We are willing to sacrifice the million 
men, but the element of disease with its terrible cost 
and impedimenta must be eliminated. 

With this point always in view, she sent her stu- 
dents all over the world to study the army systems 
in other lands. With the knowledge thus garnered 
she evolved a system of her own, based on the prac- 
tices in vogue in Germany but greatly modified, and 
the motto of which might have been '* Prevention, not 
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Treatment'' She reasoned that a medical man at 
the fronts like a sentinel on duty, conld prevent the 
entrance of danger, and was thereby worth twenty men 
stationed in the rear to treat sickness after it had 
obtained a foothold. She organized her Medical De- 
partment on broad, generous lines and gave its repre- 
sentatives the rank and power their great responsibili- 
ties merit, recognizing that they had to deal with a 
foe that kills eighty per cent, of the total mortality. 
She even had the temerity (strange as it may seem 
to an English or American army ofiBcial) to grade her 
medical men as high as the officers of the line who 
combat the enemy that kills only twenty per cent., 
and to accord them equal authority — except, of course, 
in the emergency of battle, when all authority de- 
volves, as it should, on the officers of the line. In her 
home land she organized the most splendid system of 
hospitals that has ever been devised for the treatment 
of sick and wounded, and, with her army at the front, 
she put into execution the most elaborate and effective 
system of sanitation that has ever been practised in 
war. Upon the declaration of war she was prepared 
to house, scientifically treat, and tenderly care for 
twenty-five thousand sick and wounded in Japan alone. 
Twelve sets of main hospitals, each with from one to 
five attached branch hospitals, were scattered through- 
out the empire in the chief towns of the twelve mili- 
tary districts into which the country is divided. In 
other words, the peace footing organization of the 
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tiine to time upon figures deduced from other wars, 
and the provisions made were thought at first to rep- 
resent what would be a true relationship of the sick 
and wounded to the entire force in the field. 

The apparent hospital oyerpreparedness suggests that 
the Japanese themselyes failed to realize what marked 
successes would attend the enforcement of their new 
Code of Military Hygi^ie and Sanitation, as applied 
for the first time in the field. 

That it was not really oyerpreparedness was demon- 
strated after the battle of Mukden, when the total ex- 
traordinary hospital capacity of some eighty thousand 
bedsit secured by crowding, was taxed almost to its 
limits by the shattered phalanxes which poured in 
by thousands from every tranqport It is hardly likdy 
that the Military Authorities could have foreseen that 
the Japanese-Sussian War would develop the greatest 
recorded battles of the world, with unparalleled move- 
moits of fighting soldiers and a sacrifice of men by 
wounds so tremendous that even the spectator on the 
battle-field fortunately failed to grasp the overwhelm- 
ing horror. 

Whether the Medical Department prepared this im- 
mense hospital system for sick or wounded is of little 
importance. The fact, however, is that when the 
ghastly coTtifte from Mukden did arrive in Japan in 
April there was hospital room for every disabled man 
of the thousands and thousands, and instant medical 
attendance and care and nursing ready and waiting. 
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These admirably managed military hoBpitals are 
directed by trained, painstaking specialists in each de- 
partment, and the most advanced ideas in medicine 
and surgery are practised in them. 

To illustrate one feature, attention might be called 
to scientific massage, which has been developed to a 
degree in Japanese military treatment never before 
attempted. Massage is a very old institution in Japan 
and with the recent advancement made in the precise 
knowledge of the body the skilled masseur has been 
able to develop and adopt a system of real muscle and 
nerve stimulation of the utmost importance in military 
surgery. 

A complete text-book has been written by the mili- 
tary officer in charge on the subject of massage, largely 
on the basis of new knowledge acquired in treating 
thousands of cases during the last eighteen months in 
one hospital. About twenty-five patients are treated 
at a time by skilled masseuses under the eye of several 
technically trained experts, who examine the cases and 
explain to the kneaders the result which it is desired 
to attain. The work is done in drill form, i. e., the 
masseuse at word of command begins operations, works 
for five minutes, rests two, then continues five more. 
Ten minutes is usually the limit for a single treat- 
ment, though the same patient may come on for sev* 
eral treatments per day. 

The large class of surgical gymnastics at this hos- 
pital is exceedingly interesting in that the drills are 
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mostly in the open and make a spectacular display. 
Every man with crippled joints, wasted or contracted 
muscles, or other physical deformities that can be aided 
by a specialized exercise, is enrolled as a member of 
the class. Calisthenics of various kind are indulged 
in by the men imder orders, but the class instead of 
making all the same movements will be making those 
of particular advantage in each case. Parallel bars, 
horizontal bars, swinging rings, stair steps in series 
of varying heights, cranks, horizontal, vertical, and 
twisting handles, obstacle bars, hurdles, and several 
other devices are arranged in a pretty little grove, and 
here the crippled go through the motions by which it 
is hoped to bring them back to normal physical stand- 
ards. 

The pharmaceutical side of these military hospitals 
is an auxiliary machine working in perfect harmony 
with the whole. Like the field service, it is indisputa^ 
bly responsible for all the medical and surgical sup- 
plies, and issues them upon requisition of the doctors 
and surgeons. Besides this, the Department is respon- 
sible for all sterilized milk, washing of bandages and 
perolling, disinfection of bedding, and the making of 
chemical tests of urine. 

Every hospital throughout Japan, and every base 
and field hospital in Manchuria, has its bacteriological 
laboratory. 

Too much cannot be said in enthusiastic commenda- 
tion of this side of the service. Undoubtedly the pains- 
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g research made day by day, even hour by hour, 

thattt T^ ""* '^''^ ^"^"^ "^^ ^^ microBcope, 

has bel^^ phantom of diseaae might be intercepted, 

^oreat^ *® "*««^ <>* sa^^g thousands of Uvea by 

lifeb^ P^^ible epidemics, and of saving individual 

y prompt determination of troubles. Whenever a 

suffers from temperature his blood goes under 

^^^OBcopo. Malaria is malaria and typhoid is 

^P ^id in the Japanese Army, and not "Feri»r'' 
caused Kw • ■^^▼tsA, 

^"^ oy inappropriate and irritating rations, because 

^ case there is differentiated under the microscope 

^erwise. Diseases are not guessed at, as* they 

^ in Cuba, the PhiUppines, and South Africa, where 

"**®tt for a full week the physicians attempted to diag- 

^^ cases by sleight of hand and trick of eye. One 

^'^•nCB to dodge the deluge of shame which shocks us 
a^ fli 

«ie remembrance that we, a nation proud of our 

^^fliaation and advanced scientific methods, killed 

thousands of our men through defective organization 

^^ the brutal, if not criminal incompetency of those 

^ executive position, while our friends, the Japanese, 

1^ awakening fnwn so-called barbarism, an Oriental, 

*taiond-eyed race, which we have hitherto patronised, 

^^ shown us that with proper forethought, system, 

^d drill, men need not, in appalling numbers, rot and 

^^ horribly in the trenches from disease. 

Not content with fine bacteriological laboratories in 

®^^ hospital, one often finds several of the doctors 

*^ surgeons carrying on private researches in thisir 
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own special wards with microscopes and appliances 
which are their private property, preparing slides, 
raising cnltores, and working ever to find the new 
elnsive bacillus whose discovery is to bring than special 
recognition and fame. When one considers the mea- 
greness of the salaries which these Japanese scientists 
receive, and the further fact that most of them are 
poor men, it is to realize that the sacrificing perse- 
▼erance exhibited, and the enthusiastic love of scientific 
work shown, will take these people a long journey 
farther on the road of unsummed knowledge. 

At this juncture the merest reference must suffice 
to the splendid system of sanitation followed in the 
fidd — a specially dangerous field, too, because the 
water-supplies in the territory where the campaign was 
conducted had been left infected with the deadly germs 
of typhoid, dysentery, and cholera by the retreating 
Bussians — and of the water tests and universal use 
of boiled water for drinking, the physical training of 
the unit from barrack to battle-field, and the care ex* 
ereised over his baths, his sleep, and his rations. Suf- 
fice it to say that during the campaign extending over 
a year and a half, with from three hundred thousand 
to six hxmdred thousand soldiers undergoing the sever- 
est hardships and privations of active service, ihere 
were in the Japanese Army thirty-six out of every 
hundred who never reported at sick call: thirty-six 
men who never saw the inside of a hoq>ital or were 
sick in quarters — a record absolutely unparalleled. In 
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ereiy other FBCoided rm mjmpk it his been found Omt 
vmomDj onoe during m period of every thiee to fite 
months escfa soldier in hk organiatkHi, or an aver- 
sge at that number, hss rqwrted to flie militaiy medi- 
csl cffioer for treatment. 

I haTe jnst returned from flie headquarters of the 
Second Imperial Army on the Mongolian frontier 
commanded by General Okn, where I found the busi- 
est instrument in the campaign was not the Murata 
rifle, but the monocular microscope. My opportunities 
for obsenration were unezcdled, as the Imperial Croy- 
emment in its extreme courtesy accorded me all the 
pririleges of a foreign military attach^; and weeks 
were spent in the military hospitals of Japan, prior 
and subsequent to my risit to the front 

The war has taught many lessons and destroyed many 
ideals in matters military as in matters surgical, where 
the heretofore accepted idea of the duties of the mili- 
tary surgeon has been shown to be erroneous, where 
asepsis and antisepsis have relegated the use of the 
scalpel to comparative obscurity and demonstrated con- 
clusively that preservation of the army by preventicm 
of disease is the surgeon's duty, first, last, and nearly 
all the time. In surgical technique, or in the after- 
treatment of the wounded and sick, the Japanese have 
taught the foreigner comparatively little, but in the 
field of sanitary science and dietetics they have demon- 
strated, what has never been done before, that pre- 
ventable diseases are preventable and that the grim 
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spectre^ which lingers in every barracl^ tent, and 
quarter, can be controlled. They have demonstrated 
that the great incubus of an army in the field, the 
presence of crowded hospitals and the large and ex- 
pensive force necessary to equip and conduct them, 
can, to a large extent, be eliminated. They have pre« 
served their armies for the legitimate purposes for 
which armies are enlisted — the killing or conquering 
of an open enemy in the field, instead of having four- 
fifths of its mortality victims to the silent foe. 

It is against this dreadful scourge, this needless sac- 
rifice, that the Japanese have made their hardest fight 
and won their most signal victories — victories that 
will redound more to their credit than the expulsion 
of the Muscovite aggressor. 

In the matter of discipline. Captain Tanake, aide-de« 
camp of Marshal Oyama, told me at Mukden there 
had been but twelve court martials in the Manchurian 
Army, most of which were for cruelties to Chinamen. 
The number of suicides during the year was eighty- 
six. The majority were men who were refused per- 
mission to accompany the colours to Manchuria on 
account of some physical defect, and the remainder 
because they preferred death to capture by the enemy. 
There were no desertions, unless the act of a fanatical 
pharmacist, who was caught by the screen of the Jap- 
anese near Mukden, disguised as a Chinese coolie and 
concealing on his person a quantity of poison, could 
be 80 called. This poor boy imagined himsdif the de- 
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CHAPTER n. 

VISITS TO HOSPITALS 

""^TEXT to witnessing the carnage of the battle-field 
1^ a Tisit to a series of military hospitals best re- 
veals the story of war. In the hospitals the 
horrors are lessened by the ministrations of nurses^ 
alleviating the pain and distress. Far removed from 
the excitement of battle^ and far beyond the rejoic- 
ings over a victory^ the wards of a hospital, with their 
daily routine^ have their own pecidiar story of war. 
It is a story of lofty sacrifice, and is told in silent suf- 
fering, in exaltation rather than exultation, that has 
its highest triumph, whether ending in recovery or in 
passing to the Great Beyond, in the conviction of duty 
faithfully performed. Exceedingly interesting, there- 
fore, was it to visit these centres of interest, the mili- 
tary hospitals, and get their stories in part from Tokio 
to the firing line. It was at the Shibuya Hospital 
one afternoon early in May that one could witness the 
manifestations of the t^ider regard in which the sick 
or wounded soldier is held in the land of Nippon. And 
it was also at that hospital on the same afternoon that 
I experienced the most delightful surprise of my trip, 
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deli^tful becmiue of lis nncetentatioiis spiiit of solid* 
tade tor the sick and wounded by <me for idMim tiie 
Amoican peofAe hmye m peculiar r^ard. 

In tbe beautifully wooded eneloeure were hundreds 
of conTaleacent patients in their long white kimonos 
seated or standing on the doping ground of a little 
natural amphiiheatrey in tbe centre of which were some 
three hundred school boys and girls entertaining the 
soldiers with music and outdoor games. This cus- 
tom is common at the hospitals, but the programme 
made that afternoon unusuaUy pleasant The boys 
marched and went through various military setting-up 
exercises and other evolutions, with fencing, tugs of 
war, and various athletic games, wfaOe the girls amused 
tiie soldiers by songs and calisthenic exercises, march- 
ing to music and dancing. 

The sole purpose was to lighten the burdens of the 
afflicted soldiers, and many a man, as he limped back 
to his ward that afternoon, had a happy light in his 
eyes and a smile on his face that plainly betrayed his 
happiness at having been permitted to suffer for his 
Emperor and for his country. 

While inspecting the hospital, we were joined by a 
party of visitors accompanied by a nurse of most gen- 
tle manners who seemed to be especially conversant 
with the affairs of the hospital and spoke English per- 
fectiy. She put herself to serious inconvenience to 
get information and to arrange that I should see all 
I desired. Upon my mentioning that I was a physi- 
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cian from America and about starting for the fronts 
she said: — 

" Then I must show you another department, where 
our First Aid packages are made. I cannot take you 
into the room, because the rules provide that a special 
dress must be worn and all antiseptic precautions ob- 
served, but you can look through the glass partition/' 

After she had explained the various processes in 
making the packages, I expressed a desire to obtain 
one, and she replied: — 

'* I will try to get it, but first I must ask permis- 

* 99 

sion. 

This being granted, she presented me with a pack- 
age and expressed the hope that I would not find oc* 
casion to use it. 

An interesting conversation followed on topics of 
the war and the work of the hospitals. She had been 
so considerate that, as I turned to leave, I asked her 
name, so I might send her some books and pamphlets 
which might interest her. Quietly and with a manner 
that was almost shy, she replied : — 

^ I think I have a card with me.** 

Then she produced her card-case and presented the 
following: — 
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She noticed my expression of 8urpri6e> and I hast- 
ened to explain that I had several letters of intro- 
duction to her^ but owing to my short stay and her 
many engagements I had not had the opportunity of 
presenting them^ and also that I had failed to recog- 
nize her, not having had the slightest expectation of 
meeting her in a nurse's dress. To relieve my em- 
barrassmenty she replied quickly : — 

*^ It was quite natural you should not recognize me^ 
and indeed I had no intention of revealing my iden- 
tity imtil you asked my name. Tou see every one is 
helping in our national emergency. I am glad to do 
the little I can.'' 

The marchioness devoted four afternoons every week 
to hospital work and^ in addition^ always tried to be 
at the station when the train-loads of wounded arrived. 
She spoke enthusiastically of her life in America, es- 
pecially at Vassar College and of her earlier days in 
New Haven. There was one of the greatest wom^i 
of Japan serving in the ranks^ in the common cause 
of patriotic endeavour, forgetting all save country, and 
unostentatiously comforting the humblest subject of 
the Emperor who had served with the colours. Her 
work was a beautiful manifestation of the lofty spirit 
of self-sacrifice and devotion shown by Japanese women, 
and as one of tens of thousands of Americans who feel 
proud because she seemed almost one of our own peo* 
pie, it is a pleasure to pay this tribute of sincere re- 
spect 
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« 

A month later I mentioned this incident to Marshal 
Oyama in his Headquarters in Mukden. He nodded^ 
and a smile illumined his countenance as he replied : — 

**Yes, that was my wife. Every one is helping.'* 

While each Divisional Beserve Hospital and its 
auxiliaries cared mainly for the sick and wounded 
enrolled in the particular military organization they 
represented, the hospitals of Southern Japan and 
coast ports naturally received the suffering, irrespective 
of commands. 

This was particularly true of the Hiroshima hos- 
pitals, which constituted the primary Receiving Sta- 
tions of Japan. Second to this came Osaka. Patients 
from Receiving Hospitals were transported as rapidly 
as possible to their respective hospitals nearest in the 
regions from which they hailed. 

ToKo Reserve Hospitals constitute a different group 
in that, besides all their own home soldier patients, 
most of the specially interesting and unusual medical 
and surgical cases from other sections are sent there 
for treatment by specialists, provided they can be 
safely transported. This, coupled with the fact that 
more divisions of soldiers belong to the Tokio military 
district than to any other, helps make the capital of the 
Empire the greatest hospital centre. 

Let us then hang the principal descriptive narration 
respecting military hospitals in Japan upon the visits 
paid the main hospital and the five branches, known as 
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Shibuya, Touama, Hikawa, Hiroo, and Sendagoii 

hospitals. 

The main hospital at Tokio is situated almost in Ik 
heart of the city, just opposite the magnifioent Impe- 
rial Palace Gardens and quite near the War Depui* 
mcnt Buildings. 

Outside the gateway at nine o'clock every moniiDg 
stood a long line of rickshaws and their mxmers, eidi 
tiny cart occupied by a convalescent soldier in his white 
hospital kimono and a white cotton Taitn-o'-shanter <m 
his head. Inside the gate, too, and reaching back to 
the hospital doors on either side of the well-swept road^ 
way were lined up more of the white-gowned patients, 
all expectant, all cheerful, and most of them laughing 
and smiling. A quick order by the medical oflScer in 
charge, and the shafts of 150 rickshaws were nised 
to the horizontal by the runners ; another word, and 
they wheeled into line and ambulated away in <me 
long succession. 

The main hospital admitted no cases except the more 
serious ones, and as the patients rapidly convalesced, 
they were distributed among the branches where less 
serious cases were taken care of, though a few who 
were well enough were allowed to go to the mineral 
springs or other private places, after constant medical 
attendance was no longer necessary. 

The main hospital is a prominent institution dur- 
ing peace times and, together with the Red Cross Hos- 
pital, otherwise known as Shibuya, constitutes the es- 
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^ablishment for taking care of the sick soldier during 
Diormal times, and few changes were made on account 
of the war. 

The capacity of the main hospital is about five hun- 
dred. The general plan of arrangements of buildings 
is not at aU that seen in the new type of hospitals 
adopted for war times. Of the fourteen wards only 
seven are connected by runways, and then the interven- 
ing space between each building is at least forty feet^ 
or double that usually allowed in the new edifices. 
All other wards stand as separate buildings, amid most 
beautiful shade-trees, surrounded by gardens and cut 
by winding paths which wander in and out, revealing 
at every turn fascinating scenic marvels so dear to 
the heart of every nature-loving Japanese. 

The Main Hospital performs the function of the 
general administrative centre for all the five branch 
hospitals, so that the office buildings and clerical staff 
are imposing and important features here. At the 
branch hospitals one was astonished at the exceedingly 
small clerical staff kept to battle with the paper work. 
All trains bearing wounded for Tokio were reported 
at this hospital ; and the number of patients, the char- 
acter of the trouble, whether the patient could walk 
alone, needed onlv some assistance or must be carried 
on stretcher, the probable time of the arriving train, 
etc., was all mentioned. 

Upon receipt of this information proper preliminary 
assignments were made to the various hospitals and 
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bunks heavily made with board floors, for no such thing 
as a spring existed. The soldiers lay on uneven cotton- 
wadded futons, or comforts, and the same sort of 
things was used for covering, and those together with 
the white-wadded gowns of the patients were not al- 
ways scrupulously clean. There were no mosquito- 
nettings anywhere, not even in the kitchens. This 
was a somewhat depressing beginning, for after one 
year's war in the Philippines, certain American mili- 
tary surgeons succeeded in developing, against the 
constant if not always open opposition of the Com- 
manding General, two reserve hospitals which were 
superior to this main Japanese hospital. These two 
were the 2d and 3d Beserve Hospitals at Manila. The 
2d Eeserve, particularly, housed in a magnificent build- 
ing, displayed beautifully polished floors, where not a 
speck of dust was visible ; the rows upon rows of light 
wooden folding cots with wire springs and thin hair 
mattresses, covered with immaculate white sheets, clean 
blankets and mosquito-nettings, and unsoiled paja- 
mas, was an institution of which to be proud. The 
kitchens, too, of this establishment were kept scrupu- 
lously clean, although not fly-proof. 

It is a pleasure to pay tribute to some of our earlier 
military hospitals and to find they compared favourably 
with those of Japan, for Heaven knows some of them, 
during mobilization and after our war began, were 
frightful distributing agencies of disease and death, 
and were so conducted administratively as to retard 
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rather than enhance the chances of the patients' re- 
covery—notably the receiving hospital at Montauk 
Point Witness also as bearing testimony to this state- 
ment the earlier stages of the 1st B^erve Hospital 
in Manila, commonly known as the ''Otis' HospftaL** 
where the general commanding, not content with the 
jamming of poor wretches into the hot pestering wards. 
like sardines, permitted the erection of tents upon the 
water-logged grounds in the narrow intervening spaces 
between the buildings, thus completely cutting off all 
chances of air circulation. The miserable cotton houses 
were crowded with sufferers until the nurses could 
hardly squeeze alongside the cots, and even had diflB- 
culty in passing through the narrow aisles without 
jostling the beds of pain. 

This digression is deliberately slighting the thread 
of my description, but I reserve the right, and crave 
the reader's indulgence, to make comparisons through- 
out of our own unhappy army hospital and medical 
history with that of the Japanese in the earnest hope 
that by reiteration of fact in manifold form the Pres- 
ident, the Cabinet, the Army, the Congress, and the 
People of the United States will tdke heed of what the 
Yellow Man of the Orient has done, and will realize 
the positive criminality in ever again going to war un>. 
^prepared to combat preventable disease. 
k Upon the question of flies it may be said that Japan 
memB peculiarly free from this common pest, and the 
■w which invade houses spend their days buzzingly 
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suspended almost constantly in one spot. While I 
saw flies upon the food they were comparatively harm- 
less^ as I found the latrines were absolutely free from 
them, and the contents of the carefully covered buckets 
freely poisoned with disinfectants. While the food 
was served in kitchens not always scrupulously clean, 
it was taken from boiling cauldrons and placed in 
sterilized covered lacquered boxes with rice, and on 
sterilized earthenware plates with other viands. 

Mosquitoes do not appear in Tokio in any numbers 
until the middle of July. At some of the hospitals 
netting was being added to cover the patients' cots. 
In some of the branch hospitals attempts had been 
made to isolate the anopheles or malaria-bearing mos- 
quito, but without success. The extremely low per- 
centage of recognized malaria, amounting to only 1,257 
cases in the entire army in eighteen months, would 
indicate the practical absence of the malaria-inoculat- 
ing mosquito in the area of hostilities in Manchuria 
or in Japan. That malaria is not confused with other 
diseases can be positively stated, as the diagnosis is 
always made by the aid of the microscope. 

One who has had hospital training is immediately 
impressed by the fact that nurses are not in constant 
attendance upon patients as in our own hospitals. The 
nurses stay in an anteroom and only attend patients 
npon call or when the time has arrived for ministering 
to the patient's needs. There was no crowding of 
patients in the wards, and during all my visits no 
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recollection comes of having seen a nurse fan a dd 
man. However, every man has his fan, a donati<m 
from persons, guilds, and associations, and upcm i 
number of visits I have been offered these mementoes 
by the soldiers, the fans bearing upon their surfaces 
patriotic utterances and verses. 

As we walked through the long wards, with nurses 
and attendants and patients all smilingly bowing, ex- 
cept a few poor fellows lying prone, the doctors dis- 
cussed the new medical war records Japan was mak- 
ing, and modestly ascribed them in large part, as many 
others had before and have since, to the greater train- 
ing the soldier of that war had received in hygiene 
and sanitation. That was no doubt correct, and true 
also is it that the Japanese soldier has been the best 
in the world to obey orders. The American Army can 
never hope to emulate the Japanese until the time 
shall have arrived when, through reorganization of its 
Medical Department, the surgeon shall have executive 
instead of merely advisory privileges in matters of 
hygiene and sanitation in barrack and field ; and until 
the line officer shall display the same courtesy and re- 
spect to the medical expert as does his Japanese brother- 
ly-arms. 

Throughout the Main Hospital girls are used as 

^^iTBes: an uncommon feature, taking the hospitals as 

^ whole throughout Japan. In Tokio girls appeared 

^oewhere only in Shibuya Hospital and in the operat- 

^^S^Toome of some of the other branches. 
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In the operating-room stands a very modem, adjust- 
abl^ glass-topped operating-table. The staff is very 
proud of it. It is, indirectly, the donation of a coterie 
of Philadelphia and New York snrgeons and physi- 
cians. An engraved plate bearing the names of the 
donors was npcm the table — a galaxy of well-known 
benefactors — bnt the only name which is recalled at 
the moment is that of Dr. Weir Mitchell, of Philadel- 
phia. The Japanese surgeons exhibited considerable 
feeling in their expression of appreciation for the senti- 
ment and sympathy of the American medical fraternity 
as exemplified in the gift 

By all odds the largest and most interesting mili- 
tary hospital in Tokio is known as the Toyama brandi. 
It lies five miles out in a northwesterly direction from 
the Oinza or main business street, so well-known to 
foreigners, in the suburbs anciently given over to the 
parks of the daimios and feudal gods. In fact, the 
hoq)ital buildings lie in an immense artificial wilder- 
ness, originally created by the Feudal Lord Tokugawa 
Owari, one of the Shogun's relatives. In all these are 
two hundred thousand tsubo (1 tsubo = 36 square feet) 
of charmingly diversified land, cut by streams, dotted 
with tiny lakes, rich in sunny meadow-lands, and caress- 
ing in shady bowers, so beautiful in all that it stirs 
the numbed senses of the emaciated and crippled soldier 
toward recovery,, rivalling in beneficial effect the best 
efforts of the doctor and surgeon. 

Seventy thousand tsubo of this park are known as 
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the Fifty-three Belays, because it is a miniature iopo* 
graphic map of the old fifty-three relay stationB (A 
the great highway betweai the southern isLaud oi 
Kyushu and Tokio. The winding footpath carria 
one, stage by stage, for a two-mile walk over the prwft- 
inent features of seven hundred miles of landscape. 
The vertical perspective, of course, is very much exag- 
gerated, and the artificial mountains are well-nigh im- 
passable in their craggy abruptness. 

In the building of this bit of landscape it is said 
millions of yen were expended on expert gardenen 
and labourers, and years were consumed before its 
completion. How the spirits of the builders, the pa- 
triotic shades of the dead which every Japanese be- 
lieves ever present, inust rejoice in the happiness and 
pleasure which thousands of the maimed heroes have 
derived from this nature's fairy-land! 

The quarantine and sanitary regulations of Toyama 

were exceedingly strict. No one could enter its gates 

until after examination by a medical ofi^er, constantly 

on duty at the entrance. When one passed muster and 

had also the necessary credentials, a small card was 

handed him which stated that for that day and date 

he was free from disease. That card had to be returned 

on leaving and its loss might delay one until he was 

vouched for by the chief officer of the hospital. One 

was not allowed to pass freely from the infectious 

wards to the surgical wards, and in several visits made 

to the hospital the contagious ward was always visited 
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^^^t, and I was not permitted to return to the main 

^ce, though invited to wash my hands in antiseptic 

^^^ution. The Assistant Chief assured me that all 

^^^ible precaution was observed to prevent the trans- 

'^^Tence of disease in the hospital or its introduction 

^^om the outside. 

There were fifty-one i^ ards in this hospital, divided 
^to three main groups of buildings. The surgical 
Scries had twenty wards, two of which were entirely 
devoted to the extremely severe and critical cases, 
another ward was specialized for eye wounds, another 
for wounds of the mouth and another for injuries to 
the ear, eye, and nose in different combinations. Fif- 
teen wards were devoted to medical cases from the 
front. The serious and infectious and contagious cases, 
however, passed to the third series of wards, sur- 
rounded by a high palisade. The two infectious wards 
were again separated from the others. Six wards of the 
last series were- reserved for home patients or cases not 
from the front. 

Each ward had its own officers, reception and dress- 
ing rooms. There was one large general operating- 
room for the entire hospital, with its connected band- 
age and instrument preparing-room, and several 
smaller operating-rooms for specialized troubles. 

Only in some of the medical wards did cots appear; 
throughout the rest of the hospital the men had their 
bedding direct on the floor. In this connection the 
surgeons stated that, from a sanitary point of view, 
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beds were better for patients, but I wu mncli impTeased 
with the still greater cleanliness of those wards in 
which beds did not appear. 

In these latter wards no one was allowed to enter 
with shoes on, hut had to put on the sandals kept 
ready at the doorways. The floors were wiped up care- 
fully each morning with damp rags and often washed 
with ontiaepticB. 

It would be difiScult to devise a dieaper suoceBsful 
hospital than this one, with no fomiture except the 
wadded cotton mattresses and wadded cotton orer- 
ooTering. A shelf under the window-ledge running the 
length of the room gave the patients all the place the; 
nccdod for personal effects and books. 

The buildings were lai^, light, and airy, with plenty 
of window-glass on each side and bi^ ventilators at 
intervals near the roof. Each ward building, divided 
in the middle by the passageway or h&Il, had on either 
aide of the ball two waiting-rooms for nurses and doc- 
ton^ and a tea or hoi-water room, where night or day 
t secure a cup of clear, onsweetened Japanese 
r siinply « cup of plain hot water, of which every 
BiB«> ftmd. 

r for very serions eaan were divided into 
I beds in mcb, and in the serious 
wiOt disinfecting sola- 
doctors and nurses 
with patients. It 
Bttantioa to the fact that 
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all phthifiieal patients were expected to pull a little 
cheeee-doth bag over their mouths as soon aa the physi- 
cian entered. Wherever there is suggested a necessity 
for the prerention of the spread of disease we find our 
yellow friends advancing some specific device or regula- 
tion for that purpose. 

All nigfat-aoil^ garbage, and waste throughout the 
buildings and grounds was carefully burned each day 
in a crematory. The latrines were covered boxes kept 
carefully treated with disinfectants. Mosquito-net- 
tings were used to cover the beds after July Ist, and 
fliee were killed off by the liberal use of klaosene (a 
coal-tar product) on the floors and places where they 
were likely to gather. 

The staff of this greatest of ToMo hospitals was 
compoeed as follows: — 

S SiUKeon Majors 4 Contract Apothecaries 

7 Smgeon Captains 563 Men Nurses 

S Burgeon Lieutenants 86 Temporary Men Nurses 

10 Surgeon 8d Lieutenants 16 Accountants 

1 Apothecary Captain 128 General Employees 

1 Apothecary Lieutenant 4 Cleaners of Medical Instruments 

13 Apothecary 2d Lieutenants 18 Cooks 

1 Paymaster Captain 42 Waiters 

28 Ckmtract Surgeons 

ASSISTAXTS FROM IMFBSIAL UNIYBBSrrT 

9 Professors — Surgeons and Physicians 
8 Assistant Professors — Surgeons aiid Physicians 
12 Others 
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JL88ISTAVTt FSOM JAPAHBSX BMD CX068 80CIXTT 

4 Snigeons and PhysiciaiiB 
2 Apothecaries 
2 Clerks 

4 Chief Nurses (women) } in operating room and bandage 
39 Nurses (women) > preparing rooms 

To understand the use and distribution of this staff, 
let us take the list of patients for one day in this hos- 
pital. On July 7th there was a total of 2,789 patients, 
which meant one nurse for every four or five patients, 
not including the women nurses assigned exclusively 
to the operating-room. There were fifty-three surgeons 
and physicians, including the Red Cross doctors, who 
were always on duty, and excluding the twenty-nine 
considting medical men of the Imperial TJniversity> 
who did not belong to the army organization and were 
not under its orders directly but who devoted a greB* 
deal of their time to this humane work. This gaV® 
each medical officer the supervision of more than fift^ 
patients. 

The wards were so divided that every two were t^ 
charge of a chief steward, sergeants in rank but divide^ 
into three grades. These men, with the assistance o^ 
some of the nurses, kept all the necessary daily records 
and in this connection it should be stated that a patien''^ 
travelled with the history of his case accompanying 
him. For example, when wounded or sick he was en^ 
tered at the Field Hospital, where the history of hia 
case began^ in duplicate; after which he was sent back 
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toward Japan. The authority in charge of a party 

oi sick or wounded was armed with the papers of every 

case and was required to submit them at the next 

hospital or station together with his patient. These 

original papers were never separated from a man 

farther than his particular ward, though duplicates 

vere made out and sent immediately to the main office 

for file. In complicated and prolonged cases these 

papers became somewhat voluminous, particularly if 

the patient was transferred several times to different 

hospitals so that new specialists might have an oppor- 

toty to use their skill where others had failed. I 

saw histories filled with blood-stained drawings, with 

sheets crumpled and worn amid the cleaner later story. 

Only when the man died, or was finaUy discharged 

from hospital, was he separated from these papers, 

^hich were then forwarded to the Main Army Medical 

^ord Office. 

Everywhere one walked in this great hospital, through 
^ftrd after ward, the reception was a smiling, bowing 
^Jie, beginning at the doorways where the nurses and 
stewards of each unit were lined up to bow and salute, 
*^d continuing down the long lines of floor-laid mat- 
messes or close-set wooden beds. No man ever lay 
down who could sit up, and many a poor fellow with 
splintered legs or, minus them entirely, with his heal- 

• 

^g stumps thrust under wire arches which supported 
the bed-clothes, pushed himself painfully upwards to 
a semi-reclining position that he might make a pitiful 
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attempt at a salutation or courtesy. One can rm 
forget the memory of these mangled sons of Jspu 
line upon line^ paying tribute with a bow and a amilt 
it was a sight to make a lump rise in one's throat m 
the tears to start involuntarily at the aeanBe of lei 
})onour conferred. 

In the surgical wards and medical wards patieni 
who could walk were allowed almost perfect freedom 
that is, they might roam about the ward or wandi 
through the grounds at will, of course always subject 
the advice and orders of doctors or nurses. This in 
dom doubtless did much to relieve the horrors of hos] 
tal confinement and hasten recovery for the poor fell< 
who hobbled feebly along the charming garden pat 
or bathed in the filtered sunlight under spreading tre 

That the best judgment was not always ezerdst 
was evidenced in one case which came to notice. Si 
denly, from the brink of a small hill on a sanded pal 
our little visiting party caught view of a white-gown 
soldier ahead who, inch by inch and by the aid 
crutches, propelled himself forward. He had but o 
leg and the end of that only a stump that was won 
in many white bandages. Pain was depicted in 1 
face and beads of perspiration poured from his fo: 
bead, but deep in his eyes was that light of joy whi 
oomes to men only in rare moments of life. The Si 
geon Major pretended not to see the glory of vict< 
i» that crippled soldier's face, but instantly stopped i 
man and, in a voice of kindly authority, asked h 
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"why he was in the grounds against orders. The reply 
came with as much of a genuflexion as was possible to 
a man leaning heavily on crutches: — 

" Oh, honourable benefactor, I am trying my leg. I 
have lain on the futons prostrate for over six months 
and I was tired^ illustrious sir — so tired ! I beg par- 
don humbly for desiring to see if my miserable l(;g 
vould obey my behest. You see, oh, honourable one, 
ttat I can- walk nicely,'* and, smiling in pride, he 
s^iBightened his back manfully to the limit of his 
crutches. But, nevertheless, the nurse took him home 
piek«a-baek by the surgeon's orders, and as the soldier 
'^girietfully placed his arms around the nurse's neck 
^ 8a.w that his hands were totally devoid of fingers. I 
Biai^elled at the hi^piness through pain seen on that 
^^^^^ti's face, and the Surgeon Major, with averted head, 
^^ghed to clear his throat, and said, extenuatingly : 
" ^h, they are such foolish children ! " A victim of 
th^ Mukden battle-field ; shot also through the head ; 
''apparently dead for many hours ; and the thermometer 
^^low zero, — that was the rest of the story. 

The diet of the hospitals was uniform throughout 
atid may as well be discussed here as elsewhere. 

The food was divided into three classes: liquid, 
light, and ordinary. Liquid diet consisted of hot rice 
water flavoured with a little soy, the flavoury sauce of 
Japan. To this liquid diet stimulants were often 
added in the lAape of 8ak6 (Japanese rice liquor) or 
wines, occasionally including champagne. Also asso- 
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ciated with the rice water, always a favoiirite diinij If 
were sterilized milk and raw eggs. Beef extracts, meat las 
broths, malted milks, partially predigested prepara- f k 
tions, seldom made their appearance in any of the hos- 
pitals, though the hundreds of Grerman-trained Japa* 
nese physicians were perfectly familiar with them and 
on rare occasions tried them on special cases. 

The light diet, or second-grade food, consisted ot 
rice soup and a portion of soft, watery rice, with cer- 
tain associated foods known as ^^ tender'' foods. 
Cooked eggs was the only one the writer knows by ft^ 
English name; the others were various vegetable®, 
known in Japanese as jankaka, nipshime, chawanusl^ 
and temazodofu (I do not vouch for the spelling)* 
The light diet was modified by giving different eLmouSX^ 
of soft rice, from one-third to the full ration of ri^^ 
allowed to regular diet patients. Regular diet 
well-cooked rice with associated foods. 

Three different amounts of rice were issued, depei 
ing on condition of patient. The associated food — ^^=*® 
fresh, raw, and cooked fish, dried fish, dried mel 
(kwan pyo), wild grass (zemmai), pickled radish (( 
kon). I could not find that beef in any form was e^* 
issued to patients, though in the lunches for offic^"^^^ 
I saw small squares of beef in the egg dishes. Chick ^^ 



was often fed to injured officers and sometimes to tl^^ 
men. Hot water the patient could always have, — ^^ 



usually tea of the weak Japanese variety, if he pr'^ 
ferred. 
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looking at the astonishingly low mortality in 
spitals, one is constraiQed to give diet a large 
the credit, for, as before said, in medical and 
treatment and in physical comforts and ease- 
>r the patients, the Japanese doctors and sur- i 

ach us nothing. Toyama branch had 15,759 
for the three months of April, May, and June, 
the month of April included the immense 
of wounded from Mukden battle-fields, — and 
r forty-one by death, or a quarter of one per 
hose death percentages seem almost incredible, 
^taiued them from original records, 
ospitals which had mainly simple cases showed 
is low percentages, whilst those dealing with 
3ases naturally showed much higher rates. 
>yama three features were highly specialized: 
as on badly united fractures and malformed 
^s and teeth; surgical gymnastics, and massage, 
er branches had also some surgical gymnastics 
3sage, but it was not developed to the same 
f excellence. 

in Okaya was the great specialist in the hos- 
the subject of gunshot wounds of the jaw, and 
ield is practically a new one as developed by 
surgery he had to invefnt many of the mechan- 
ices for the accomplishment of results. The 
number of cases of this nature which passed 
his operating-room were not divulged, possibly 
reason that the doctor hoped to write an ex- 
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haaetive brochure on the subject after the war. Biu^i 
the admission was made that cases where the teetE^ 
and jaw were involved would exceed five hundred. 

Of the many cases presented for examination non^ 
was more interesting than that of one man who haA 
had every vestige of upper jaw-bone shot away, leav^ 
ing the entire nasal area exposed in the roof of his 
mouth. After considerable experimenting the surgeons 
succeeded in supplying him with an upper set of teeth 
by backing the plate with two large rubber projections 
which reached into the nasal cavities. With the plate 
in place, the man talked quite naturally; with it out, 
he made extraordinarily curious sounds. He was mas- 
ticating successfully with his new teeth after a month's 
practice. 

All fractures of the lower jaw-bone which have 
united in false positions so that the teeth do not super- 
impose are either refractured — the patient being 
under an anjesthetic — and held in position with pre- 
viously prepared wooden splints until healed, or are 
forced into position slowly by the painful procem of 
wed^ng oui The capacity of the Japanese soldier to 
stand pain was constantly evidenced in this depart- 
ment. With mouths filled with wooden splints and a 
surgeon driving in a wooden wedge a fraction of an 
inch at a time to force a bone into position, only ex- 
pressions of pain, or moans — not cries — were drawn 
from the victims, though the torture of the ordeal was 
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evidenced by the perspiration which poured down their 

faces. 

^8 soon as a man was entered for the Dental Sur- 

6^^y Department wax moulds were made of his mouth 

Mid plaster casts made from them. From this exhibit 

"le character of the operation needed was determined. 

^^ every stage of the work new casts were made and 

photographs of the patient's mouth taken, so that 

^^en a man was discharged he left behind a complete 

P^^torial and sculpture history to accompany the 

'^'^itten record. If bone, teeth, or foreign materials, as 

"'^tlets, steel fragments, casings, or cloth were removed, 

^^^ also were carefully preserved as marked exhibits. 

Scientific massage was employed here very exten- 

^"^^ly, and proved of the utmost importance in military 

®^^^gery. Atrophy of the nerves of arms and legs from 

^^^^^iishot wounds and a concomitant wasting of these 

^^mbers was quite common in this war, and it is 

for massage that, when the injury to the nerve 

not been too extensive, vigour was restored to 

'ire and regeneration of the muscle took place. 

To amuse and interest a soldier, to keep him robust 

id healthy in barrack and field, or if sick to have 

^^Xm speedily convalescent in hospital, are looked upon 

^*^ important factors by line officers and medical officers 

^•Xike. The Tokio hospitals had amusement-halls where 

^lie convalescents could gather and indulge in games; 

^^iiere were reception-rooms where one might see his 

'friends from the outside whenever they called, and the 
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parks about the hospitals could be freely used by everf^ 
one who could walk^ and, when deemed beet, the if^ 
bilitated were carried out in the air and greenness and 
sunshine. 

The Toyama Hospital had had an amusement-hall 
donated it by Baron Iwasaki, the head of the Milsu- 
Bishi close family corporation, and the richest man 
in Japan. It is a beautiful hall, one story in height, 
with a veranda around its entire four sides. The floors 
are Japanese tatami, or matting, so the men enter in 
stockinged feet and sit upon the floor itself. All sorts 
of Japanese games of cards, dice, blocks, buttons, are 
played. A library of several thousand periodicals and 
volumes is open to the soldiers, and they may take the 
books to quarters, if they so prefer. Alongsidie the 
hall is a canteen, where cakes, candies, cigarettes, and 
aerated drinks are sold at what seem ridiculously small 
prices to us. Tea is served free upon demand. No 
supervision is kept upon the canteen, for the medical 
men know that any man imder diet orders among the 
hundreds who visit the amusement-hall daily can be 
trusted not to indulge in anything forbidden. It may 
be said that the Japanese cigarette is lacking in stimu- 
lating nicotine, the aerated drinks are made from ster- 
ilized water and charged with gas on the premises, 
and the cakes and candies are not overstocked with 
saccharine matter. 

When a patient dies in the hospital, he is removed 
to the morgue immediately and the body properly pre- 
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18^1^ for incineration. Usually connected therewith is 
& small shrine^ and if the dead soldier was a Shintoist or 
Buddhist, he is given the burial service of his religion. 
If he was a Christian — and there are a few such — he 
is equally entitled to Christian burial service. Eela- 
tives and those interested may be present at this cere- 
mony if they desire, provided the case is not infectious 
or contagious. After cremation, however, the ashes 
belong to the family to dispose of as they wish, and it 
is then usually that the burial services and ceremonies 
are held at the temple and shrines with which the 
dead man was associated. 

The water-supply of all the hospitals is derived from 
the city mains. In answer to questions regarding the 
purity of this supply, I met no doctor who seemed to 
know exactly what conditions obtained on the supply 
watersheds, but they assured me that city oflBcials con- 
stantly made tests and microscopic examinations of 
the water, and that each hospital checked against these 
returns by making its own investigations. It was 
claimed that no disease-producing organisms had so 
far been discovered in the supply. 

Distilled water was made in limited quantities in 
all the branches, but was used only for certain cases 
and for compounding. New wells were to be found 
in several branch hospital grounds, but the surgeons 
claimed the water was never used for drinking purposes 
but only for sprinkling the grounds and washing floors 
and clothes. 
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The other branch hospitals lost in interest after a 
visit to Toyama. The Shibnja was considered the 
finest. Coupled with it in the expressions of praise 
was another^ whose patrons were most distinguished 
noblemen. Here also the sick and injured (dSoers were 
gathered, living in the really handsome wards of the 
permanent Bed Cross Society Building. 

The hospital had 2,421 wooden beds, but it could 
accommodate forty-three hundred patients, when nec- 
essary, though, of course, nearly two thousand were 
obliged to sleep on the floor when it was filled above 
normal. The published capacity of this hospital was 
only twenty-nine hundred, while the number forty- 
three hundred was insisted upon by my surgeon cap- 
tain guide. If it was possible to expand the receiving- 
room of all other hospitals in Japan so much above 
the published official maximum, then indeed it most 
be admitted that the Japanese had prepared for nam-' 
bers unprecedented. 

The specialism which came prominently to the fore 
in this institution was that of the eye, ear, nose, and 
throat, for Doctor Hori, the chief, was an eminent 
specialist in this direction. Over sixty of the most 
interesting cases of this nature were found in one 
group at the time of my visit, and as the troubles were 
all the result of gunshot wounds they presented many 
curious combinations and phases of injury and disease. 
Several of the cases were brain injuries with resultant 
paralyses of functions of the eye, ear, and throat. 
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Speaking of brain injuries recalls most interesting 
cases in this hospital where nerrons and motor dis- 
orders had arisen from wounds of the head and spine, 
the most interesting case being that of a soldier shot 
through the neck who had sustained complete loss of 
sensation on the left side without loss of motion, while 
on the right side the motor nerves were paralyzed and 
the ^nsory normaL 

Some twenty odd Red Cross Society doctors^ worked 
in this hospital, and in times of peace are in sole charge, 
but on a war footing they are under the direction and 
supervision of the Regular Army Medical Corps. A 
number of the medical men were practising physicians 
in civil life. 

The Shibuya Branch Hospital had the finest amuse- 
ment-hall of all. It is in a two-storied frame structure, 
like a Moorish temple in architecture. This was also 
presented to the Army by Baron Iwasaki. It is semi- 
foreign in furnishing, having benches about the wall 
and a few chairs and hard floors. A billiard-table, 
library, and games afford the fun. Fifty or more 
Japanese floral exhibitions were to be found on the 
large rostrum, donations from gracious individuals who 
renewed them as occasion demanded. 

This same public benefactor contributed immense 
numbers of fans to the hospitals as well as the army 
in the field, and gave quantities of cigarettes, caps, 
mittens, and general presents. 

Another of Japan's great commercial houses, Mitsui 
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& Co., also did much to relieve distress and sufferi 
among the invalided soldiers. At Shibuya a thirty-f 
thousand yen operating-room, now in process of er 
tion, is a gift from this house. 

The park of Shibuya is not very extensive, but so 
portions of the gardens are very beautiful, . and th 
is sufficient shade in the groves for all those who c 
to take advantage of it. 

The Hiroo branch is smaller than the Shibuya, 
its normal capacity is but 1,902, an extraordinary 
commodation for 2,324 patients. About the middle 
July, 1905, there were but 760 cases in its twenty-th 
wards, of which 469 were surgical. 

The buildings were all absolutely new, as the hot 
tal was established only after war began. The wa 
were exceedingly clean, and the entire staff had a bi 
nesslike stir about them. One was made to rem 
the shoes before entering the building. There w 
no infectious or contagious diseases here, and whei 
case developed, it was sent to another branch. 

Flower exhibitions appeared in every ward of 
hospital, which were kept fresh by the doaors. Bo 
and papers seemed more in evidence here than e 
where among the patients. 

An interesting department was the dental tch 
where Doctor Shimmaya, a graduate of a well-knc 
American Dental Institute, was engaged in furnish 
soldiers with new teeth and plates. Every man in 
Japanese Army who loses a tooth in active servia 
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entitled to have it replaced at the expense of her Maj- 
esty, the Empress of Japan. The soldiers are said to 
feel very highly honoured at being possessors of these 
gifts, and their owners are the envy of their fellows. 
Her Majesty also paid the bills for all the artificial 
legs, arms, and eyes supplied the Tokio divisions, and 
no inconsiderable number of poor fellows needed her 
generosity. The wounded Eussians received a percent- 
age of this bounty of teeth, eyes, and legs. 

The Sendagaya Branch Hospital is the smallest of 
all and in some ways intensely interesting. It was 
recently opened by the Voluntary German Eed Cross 
Association, Professor Henley and Doctor Aittig being 
^^ chief technical lights assisted by a few foreign 
^^ses. All the necessary medical and surgical sup- 
plies were sent from (Jermany. In May the hospital 
^*8 turned over to the Japanese War Department and 
^^ How operated as a full military branch institution 
^^der the direction of army surgeons. Some of the 
^^i^man surgeons have been retained and are in charge 
^^ one of the two sections into which the hospital is 
^^vided. The Japanese furnish all supplies and nec- 
e^sary nurses, and the medical personnel is a mixed 
^^e of Japanese Bed Cross and military doctors. 

There are to-day inside the beautiful, but rather 
Restricted grounds some twenty-two wards with a regu- 
lar capacity for 1,555 patients, and extraordinary space 
Jor 1,886. On the occasion of my visit, however, there 
Were but 226 cases in the wards. 
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The buildings are mainly new ones, built after 
the general type. There is one German Army papier 
machS transportable hospital, combined with an op^t- 
ing-room of the same character. It has been demon- 
strated by actual use of this building that it is not to 
]ye compared in comfort or advantages to the Japanese 
buildings constructed directly from light pine. It is 
hot and smells horribly of oil and paint as it stands 
in the sunshine. The German paper house can be 
erected more quickly, but where an army carries wife \ 
it a corps of civilian carpenters, as the Japanese do, 
skilled in preparing the thin, light, wooden shells, ft^^ 
difference in expedition offsets the delays in traJ^e^ 
portation. 

The Japanese reduced the high temperature of t^^ 
interior of this paper device by adding a Second, oV' 
hanging roof of shingles with a four-foot air sp^^ 
between it and the original covering. 

A large proportion of the cases were critical 
gical ones, though some of the most rebellious, 
novel medical ones found their way here. One wa 
under German supervision exhibited such a conce 
trated mass of terrible suffering that one shudders 
the memory. In spite of the exquisite agony many CT^ 
the men must have felt with such mangled frames, ncr'*^ 
a groan was to be heard. The same ward in a whit^ 
man's country would have been filled with the crie^ 
of the tortured. One is constrained to believe that thi^ 
lack of emotion is not one solely due to trained sup-- 
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preesion. It is certain that the Japanese does not suffer 
oonscionsly as does his Occidental brother. On the 
(^erating-table he will look at you and yonr clothes 
with interest, while the surgeon performs minor oper- 
ations for which anaesthetics would be used at home. 
The Oerman surgeons are specialists in nerve graft- 
ing, aneurisms, bone grafting, skin grafting, and 
feature making. According to the Japanese, wonderful 
results have been accomplished in this work. The most 
fiightful cases of paralysis, atrophies, and fractures, 
I'eaulting from gunshot wounds, seemed to have been 
^thered here, and while the scientific spirit delighted, 
^fce sympathetic heart was wrung by the sight of dread 
^a.rt human wreckage. 

I have only indirectly alluded to the process of dis- 
>^l>ution of the sick and wounded soldiers among the 
^nous hospitals. There was a philanthropic side to 
^^s work which must not be overlooked, in which Jap- 
K^Qse noblemen and women worked incessantly to add 
* much as possible to the comfort of the soldier 
^^^iroes who suffered and bled in the country's cause. 

ITot only did delegations of sympathetic friends meet 
i^e train-loads of soldiers which rumbled into the 
^Himbashi station daily, but a Beception Committee 
^"Waited them at various resting-places, where refresh- 
•^^ents were served and wounds re-dressed by the skilled 
*^ed Cross nurses, and where small presents were made 
^ every man. Short speeches, too, were usually in- 
^^ilged in, generally made by that distinguished man 
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Baron S^igai, the Mayor of Tokio, whose famil] 
boasts of a direct lineage older than the Emperor's 
The Mayor thanked £he soldiers for what they had 
done for the Emperor, the country, the city and theii 
families, and dwelt on the honour of serving the causes 
finishing with expressions of sympathy and hope foi 
prompt recovery. 

An interesting story is told in connection wii3 
Marchioness Nabeshima and her voluntary work o 
mercy as a Bed Cross nurse. It is stated that tb 
talented woman was always present at one of the r^ 
stations when soldiers arrived, and ministered to th^ 
wants with the same earnestness as the ordinary st^ 
of nurses. There was nothing to distinguish her f rC 
the others, in her white, nurse's garb. A ba^ 
wounded, but haughty soldier, proud of his Samur 
blood, was being attended, by this titled gentlewom^ 
and having his wounds re-dressed. He addressed h^ 
again and again in the terms used by the lordly to H 
lowly, the language of the master to the servant. . 
brother soldier, recognizing the lady, attempted i 
make him imderstand the situation by indirect utte: 
ances, but the pain-ridden man was heedless, until h 
ttiend blurted out: — 

^ Do you not know you are talking to the noble coi 
fOft of your former feudal lord?*' 

At the terrible enormity of his conduct strudc hom* 
^ man grew pale, gasped and fainted complete! 
In the old Samurai days he would have pai 
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the penalty of the offence by committing harikari^ but 

tbe Marchioness graciously soothed him with gentle 

▼ordfi, recalling his loyalty and patriotism for the New 

■ Japaziy as inspired by the Emperor, and left him happy 

in his huxtiility. 

This is the spirit of chivalry — the new awakening 

of patriotic ardour that thrilled and inspired the chil- 

4fea of Nippon to the deeds of heroism and bravery 

uid selfHBacrifiee that characterized the titanic strug- 
gle. 
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CHAPTEE HL 

H08PITALB ON THB LIKE OF OOXXUinOATIOK 

IN the Bonthem subuib of the thriying citj c 
Osaka, at the eastern end of the Inland Sea, aa 
oocupying the grounds of the recent IntematioDa 
Exposition, was the first military hospital «of impoi 
tance en route to the front from Tokio. Seyenty-fiir 
connected, one-storied pavilions, each about a hundie 
feet long, arranged in parallel lines on either side c 
a central aisle, provided room for twenty thousan 
patients, although at the time of my visit only thit 
hundred patients were being cared for in the pleasant! 
decorated wards. Carbolized wet foot-mats at the €A 
trances were intended to prevent the introduction < 
dust and germs. The buildings, though somewh 
crude, were well-ventilated and in excellent sanitai 
condition. The dominant note was one of cheerfv 
ness. 

A series of ten coloured charts and diagrams, di 
played on the walls, showed at a glance the records < 
the hospital work accomplished : the relative frequent 
of each disease, the infectious diseases being records 
separately; the percentages of deaths from woun< 
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and other causee; the reeorcb of admueioiiis and dis- 
charges, etc. Those charts were arranged in circles^ 
and the size of the segments allotted to each item, 
together with their different colours, permitted an in- 
stantaneous survey of every phase of hospital work in 
hoth its actual and relative significance. The authori- 
ties were unwilling to part with a copy of those in- 
genious charts, lest their publication might convey 
military information to the enemy, who at that time 
luid not yet received the staggering blow of the great 
luival defeat The following statistics;^ however, were 
'lurziifthed. 

Prom June 1st, 1904, to January Ist, 190S, only 
scvsenty-six deaths occurred from the following causes: 
uicemia, 1; pneumonia, 1; bronchitis, 1; intestinid 
<^tarrh, 1; tumor, 1; accidental injuries, 2; bullet 
^v^tinds, 8 ; shell wounds, 6 ; fracture, 1 ; beri-beri, 55. 
^%ey were distributed over the various months as 
'<>llow«: — 



0S6 ptients, no deaths, in Jnne 
610 •• " " in July 
8,770 •* 18 •* in Angost 
8,680 *« 68 ** in September > 



2,300 
1,900 
1,086 



18 

68 

2 

4 
1 



in October 
in November 
in December 



The further record up to June, 1905, was as fol- 
lows:— 

* This was in the month following the battle of Liaoyang* 
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780 pattanU, 2 deaths, In Januaij 
1,880 M 8 «« In Fefamacj 
ZfiOO ** 6 '« in Maibh 
870 ** 6 «' in April 
867 «' 2 «' vq^ to Maj 22d 

or a total of ninety-two deaths in a year in an ayer: 
number of 2^50 patients in the hospital, or ab 
4.1 per cent., calculated upon a shifting base^ n 
patients left over from month to month. One certai 
left the hospital with increased respect because of 
wonderfully favourable results obtained throu^ 
methods of management and treatment. 

There were five more military hospitals at Osa 
but the above described was the only one occupied 
the time of my visit. At Hamadera, however, 
miles below Osaka, beautifully situated on the InL 
Sea, was the hospital for the largest camp of Buss 
prisoners in Japan, and which naturally aroused ee 
cial interest. Of the sixty-six thousand Russian p 
oners, at that time in Japan, twenty-eight thoua 
were quartered in the camp, and there was consider! 
sickness among them, apart from wounds received 
battle. In that vast stockade several hospital buildi 
were erected, long structures connected by passagewi 
the beds placed on either side, similar to the arran 
ment in the quarters occupied by the Japanese c 
and wounded. Nothing was lacking for their comf< 
They were treated as well as the Japanese sick, i 
they repeatedly expressed themselves in grateful tei 
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for the treatment accorded them^ a fact of which fli6 
Japanese officials were justly proud. There were 650 
cases in the hospital on the day of my visit, most of 
whom were suffering froip bronchial troubles. 

The rest of the Russian prisoners were housed in^ 
comfortable, sanitary barracks, similar to those used 
by the Japanese troops on the way to the front. The 
men slept on platforms running down the entire 
length of the barracks, and each had ample corerin^ 
and room. Their food was wholesome; I ate fredy 
of it; and the men, well fed and housed, plably 
showed that they were quite happy in the knowledge 
that war henceforth meant no greater hardship to tiieaD- 
than temporary deprivation of liberty. Indeed, ^^^ 
many privileges were granted them that they coul^ 
hardly be regarded as being in captivity. To f urtb^^ 
save their pride the Japanese sentries were rarely 
sight except at the gates. Not more than ten gua 
accompanied a body of nearly two thousand men wl'^ 
were being marched down to the shore for a bath % 
the sea, and every man looked well-nourished aii^^ 
healthy. 

At the end of each building was a latrine and ^ 
supply of fresh, flowing water where every man coul^ 
bathe. A plaza in the centre afforded opportunity for^ 
lectures and recreations. Many were playing ball. 
Various supplies, such as stationery, thread, and nee- 
dles, even dainties, could be procured, and religious 
services were held at a Oreek church facing the plaza. 
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In one of the componnds of the prison Japanese in« 
fitruetors were actually teaching ignorant Bussian peas- 
^t soldiers how to read their own language. 

27ext in importance along the line is the great group 
of reserve hospitals in Hiroshima. They are beauti- 
ftiUy situated beside a shallow^ rippling river, lofty 
nioxmtains in the near distance encircling the city. 
A^ray to the south the sacred island Miajima, always 
AQ> inspiration to a Japanese, is in sight, the island 
wh^re no one is permitted to be bom or to die, where 
^e deer eat out of one's hand and where the famous 
1V>xii is built far out into the water. Here stands the 
<^^d temple on whose pillars thousands of soldiers before 
®^Tting for the front, and himdreds of tourists, have 
^^^iled wooden shovels bearing expressions of good will 
^ Japan and wishes for her success in war. 

The groxmds surrounding the hospital suggested the 
^^i^est development of botanical gardening, where 
*^^ees and shrubs and flowers grow in profusion. To 
^ese beautiful surroundings the sick and wounded 
^ere brought home when invalided. Most of the avail- 
able statistics are presented in another chapter, but 
^or purposes of comparison it may here be stated that 
there were: — 

4,808 patients, 16 deaths, in Jane, 1904 

4,802 •• 82 »• in July, 1904 
19,812 «' 186 '* in August, 1904 
20,018 «« 846 «• in September, 1904 (the highest 

record in the hospital) 
16,894 '' 206 " in October, 1904 
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18,608 paUente, 818 deaths, in Nov«mber, 1004 



16,046 


* MM 


218 


ti 


in Beoember, 1904 


7,403 




121 


Ci 


in Jannaiy, 1906 


16,909 




94 


ii 


in Febmaiy, 1906 


16,840 




90 


it 


in Mazeh«1906 


12,836 




107 


i( 


in April, 1906 


6,927 




78 


i( 


in Blay, 1906 



This is a total of 1389 deaths out of an ayerage^ 
months^ of 12^400 patients^ a death-rate of about 1^ ^ 
per c&ii. 

At this hospital the army surgeons made the mof^^ 
extensive use of the X-ray apparatus^ fully a thousand - 
skiagraphs having been made and more than gix thou^^ 
sand wounded examined by means of it. Here alsc^ 
most of the operations for traumatic aneurisms werc^ 
performed — practically a new field for army surgeons.^-^ 
Appendicitis^ which the chief surgeon diaracterized as ^ 
an ^^ American disease,^^ was almost unknown, and there - 
had been but one operation for hernia. This contrasts 
strikingly with the American record, especially in the 
tropics, where these operations were very frequent. 

At the Hiroshima Hospital they introduced a system 
of rendering serviceable old materials which are usually 
discarded in other hospitals. Old bandages and cotton 
were thoroughly sterilized by boiling. The cotton was 
then put through machines that literally shredded it, 
after which it was ready to be made up in packages for 
Use again. By this means much money was saved. 

Grossing the sea to Manchuria, still further on the 
Way to the front, one came to the three great hospitals 
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at X)alne7 — a main one and two branches — where the 

sick and wounded rested before being taken back to 

Ja.pan. The nutin hospital had a capacity for twenty- 

^xxe hundred patients ; one of the branches accommo- 

d^'tcd twenty-one hundred^ and the other oae thousand 

P^-'t^ients, making a total of about six thousand. That 

^^e far short of the capacity of the SUroshima Hospi- 

^^^X^ which cared for more than three times the number. 

^>xt at Dalney, where was situated the last base hos- 

Pi'tal near the seat of war, ships n^ere always lying 

.^^^ the harbour ready to take convalescent patients away. 

"Ilie main hospital was opened on Jime 24, 1904, by 

^ 3ed Cross detachment while the cannons were roar- 

^^^^^ not more than five miles away; it was situated 

^Xc)fle to the railway and formed part of the Bussian 

^Vty, which was looted and burned by the predatory 

^^^^%inese as the Bussians fled after the battle of Nanshan 

The main hospital consisted of sixty buildings, mostly 
former dwellings, occupying both sides of the street. 
A Greek cathedral at the extreme west was utilized as 
a hospital for Japanese officers. The Bussians' hos- 
pitals consisted of a group of substantial stone build- 
ings far to the south of the railway station. These 
buildings were splendidly situated and truly repre- 
sentative of the solid structures which the Bussians 
scattered throughout Manchuria, and which, inciden- 
tally, were monuments of the insincerity of their oft- 
«peated pledges to evacuate the region and restore it 
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to China. The other branch hospital was composed of 
a group of buildings situated to the east^ with a large 
administratiye building in the centre. 

The severe fighting at Idaoyang^ Port Arthur, and 
Mukden was responsible for more than S20,000 patients 
who poured into the Dalney hospitals. Of these <mly 
3,150 died, indicating a death-rate of a little more than 
1.4 per cent. 

Under Japanese care and by their love for gar- 
dens, the bare, desolate Dahiey Hospital grounds were 
promptly transformed into a park of flowers and trees, 
in which a monimient to those that died at the hos- 
pital and a shrine, where daily services were read over 
the dead by an eminent Buddhist priest from Japan, 
were not forgotten. The dead were cremated at Nan- 
shan Hill, a few miles away. As indicative of Japanese 
reverence for their lost soldiers, the crude altar of the 
shrine exhibited an admonition to treat the dead with 
respect and to pray for them. 

The Hussians having retreated beyond the Sha-ho, 
the great hospital at Liaoyang, in the north, was 
opened on November 17, 1904; up to the latter part 
of June that hospital had cared for 92.916 Japanese 
patients, of whom 51,746 were wounded and 41,171 
sick, a large part having come from the engagements 
about Mukden. Besides those there were more than 
thirty-five hundred Russian sick prisoners. As usual, 
the Russians had built the railroad station a consider- 
able distance from the town — for real estate specu- 
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lative purposes — snrroimding it with permanent stone 
structures — 148 of them^ which^ it may be assumed^ 
they had no intention of presenting to the Chinese. 
Each structure was isolated, but the Japanese, with 
their inborn genius for adaptability, selected fifty in 
parallel lines, cut large openings in the adjoining ends 
and connected them by wooden corridors, thus creat- 
ing two excellent hospitals with long rows of wards. 
As the Japanese in the course of the campaign cap- 
tured large supplies from the Russians, they formed 
the habit of giving vent to the serio-comic expression 
'^ Thanks, Kuropatkin ! '^ ; and as they found those 
148 buildings at Liaoyang, and adapted them to hos- 
pital service, they again had occasion to exclaim, 
** Thanks, Kuropatkin ! '' 

The patients, lying on mattresses on the floor, were 
I^rotected from flies and mosquitoes by immense nets 
suspended from the ceiling and practically covering the 
entire rooms. A large amotmt of ice was found stored 
in Mukden, which proved of immense value, thanks 
"to KuropatkinI 

The hospitals were situated almost in the shadow of 
one of the most beautiful Brahmin pagodas in China; 
it was octagonal in shape and stood on a knoll with 
numerous trees at its base, where birds were singing 
joyously. Here the Chinese would seat themselves in 
groups to listen to the gaily plumed songsters. This 
pagoda was constructed by the Koreans and is said 
to be eighteen hundred years old. 
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The military hospital at Mukden, visited next on 
the journey north, was one formerly i^used by the Bu&- 
sians and to which they had sent their wounded from 
the battle-fields to the south. It was adjacent to the 
railroad station, which is three miles from the walled 
city, and was a fine stone structure with a capacity for 
about six thousand patients. After the great battle 
of Mukden the Japanese hskd to crowd it with seven 
thousand wounded, and also to utilize several other 
buildings for similar service. Large quantities of 
medicines and instruments were captured at Mukden, 
most all of which were of excellent quality. Those 
Russian hospitals were spacious buildings, accommodate 
ing four rows of cots. Jn commodious rooms, in the 
central section of each of the buildings, the sick or 
wounded Japanese officers were quartered. 

Further to the north was the hospital at Tie-ling, 
which I visited early in June, after it had been in 
operation less than a month. It consisted of several 
houses in adjoining Chinese compounds and was com- 
plete in its appointments in spite of its newness. The 
medical officers justly prided themselves on their water- 
testing outfit, their fumigating plant and their portable 
ovens for the disinfection of clothing. There had been 
only 329 admissions to this hospital and no deaths. 
At the time of my visit it contained ninety-one patients, 
thirteen of whom had beri-beri, then the most prevalent 
disease in the army. 

Still another variety of hospital visited was a divi« 
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don hospital on the battle-field at Papo-Tong, about 
twenty-five miles northwest of Tie-ling and a few miles 
directly behind Oku's front. It was well eqidpped, 
with X-ray apparatus, microscope, and water-testing 
outfit^ and the surgeon-in-charge, Major Taniguchi, 
made his patients all the more comfortable by his 
deadly warfare on flies. It consisted of several Chi- 
nese madhouses, and^ as in all Chinese houses used for 
hospitals, the patients slept on the kongs, or brick 
beds, occupying each side of the main room. The 
houses were dreadfully dirty, of course, but Japanese 
principles and methods of cleanliness soon held sway 
and rendered them fairly habitable. 

That field hospital was provided with a portable 
X-ray machine, as was the case with the division hos- 
pital of each Japanese army. Although the apparatus 
had been packed, preparatory for. removal further 
north, Major Taniguchi had it unpacked and adjusted 
in order to test its faultless method of operation, and 
the experiments were successful in every detaiL 

In the field X-ray machines had only a limited use, 
owing to the Japanese rule not to perform any avoid- 
able operations there. It might have been thought that 
the mere presence of such an apparatus at the front 
wonld be a temptation to perform operations, but in 
^ew of the high standard of discipline prevailing in 
the Japanese Medical Corps no temptation was strong 
^ongh to endanger the breaking of rules. . Occasion- 
*Dy> however, it proved valuable, and the fact that it 
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WM included u a regular item in the medical on 
ahows to what length the arm; anrgeona had m 
pniparations for the war. 

There were about fifty patients in that diviuon 1 
pital, one of whom had smallpox. Major Tanigi 
expressed surprise at the slight number of smsl) 
cases, for the valley of the Liao Blver in Manchuri 
s veritable culture-ground for this disease, hund 
of casee existing among the Chinese which they t 
ningly conceal 

The visit to all those hospitals revealed a unif 
condition of perfection, humanly speaking, in 
theoretical and scientific arrangement of all the 
tails and their practical execution in regard to ev 
thing that could in any way render the onfortu 
lot of the inmates a lifter and happier one. Er 
where attempts were made to cheer the patients, i 
no other way than by the display of a few minia 
flags. Convalescent patients would busy themae 
with making ornaments, queer toys out of old bandi 
and bits of cotton, the only available material at hi 
There were men on horseback, birds in dwarfed ti 
weird-looking animals and artificial Sowers. One 
the patients who took delight in that innocent 
traction was a young soldier who, when lying on 
ground at Mukden, with his hands and feet fi 
bitten, wae bayoneted three times by a retreating I 

J Both hid legs and the greater portion of 
had been amputated, mere stumps remain: 
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and it was a wonder he surviyed. However^ he was 
happily looking at the toys and said he was glad to 
have served his Emperor. Truly, the military hos- 
pitals as well as the battle-fields reveal the hell of war I 
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THE examinations of a few of the statistics of 
war will disclose in a limited degree what wai' |)> 
fare against preventable disease has meant to 
Japan^ not only in the saving of life, bnt as a militatj 
asset. Careful study of data specially prepared for tb^ 
author by the War Department reveals remarkable t^ 
siQts. To appreciate their full significance it is we^ 
to emphasize certain points even at the expense of r^ 
iteration. 

Longmore's tables, to quote them again, show tha''' 
for nearly two hundred years the ratio of hilled \0 
wounded in battle has been about 1 to 4. Occasionally, 
for several decades at a time, the ratio has been as high 
as 1 to 5, and at other times it has dropped just below 
1 to 4. In our Civil War the ratio was 1 to 4.8, com- 
puted from fifty-six battles. In the Spanish-American 
War it was 1 to 4.6, In the Boer War it was 1 to 3.9. 
A new ratio was established in the Busso-Japanese War, 
according to the figures given me by the War Depart- 
ment That proportion is 1 killed to 3.31 wounded. 
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Iiideed^ in some of the large battles the figure has been 
much lower, 1 to 2.58 at the battle of the Sha-ho and 
1 to 2.77 at Port Arthur, where the contest was char- 
acterized by much desperate fighting at close range 
and with frequent terrible hand-to-hand encoimters. 
Kuch of the fighting was done in winter on ground so 
solidly frozen that it was impossible to throw up en* 
trenchments for temporary protection, thus causing an 
increase of mortality. This partial table compiled from 
the War Department records shows the relation of the 
KUed to wounded in the following battles : — 



BATTUM 


KILLSD 


WOUNDED 


RATIO 1 TO 


Tain 


281 


860 


8.67 


Nanshan 


746 


8,468 


4.64 


Teliam 


217 


946 


4.86 


Liaojang 


8,182 


16,410 


4.84 


Sha-ho 


4,884 


11,840 


2.68 


Mukden 


9,690 


81,686 


8.26 


Port Arthur 


4,689 


12,678 


2.77 



The mean ratio for all these engagements is 1 
killed to 3.31 wounded. It was formerly thought that 
longer range and smaller calibre of the modem infan- 
try arm would materially increase the ratio between 
killed and wounded, but such has not been the expe- 
rience. The increased mortality in the Japanese war 
was due, as has been said, chiefly to the fierceness of 
the encounters in close quarters and the extensive use 
of artillery. The deadly effect of the long-range, rapid* 
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firiiig guns had been largely coimtermcted by the 
Oiien order formatiosis an the firing liTt^^ and tiien- 
f ore the ratio of killed to wonnded has Taned bat 

slightly. 

It should be remembered that the sick have num- 
bered in the past three to ten times as many as the 
wounded, and that the mortality from disease has been 
four times the mortality from casualties. In other 
words, four men usually die from sidEness to one from 
bullets in war. In the Spanish war the ratio wu 
fourteen deaths from disease to one from bullets^ a 
ratio not entirely representative because hut one red 
engagement was fought, but it is a ratio that tells the 
woful story of defective organization. In the Boer 
War eight times the number of wounded were invalided 
home on account of disease (these figures from fte 
Prize Essay of 1904 of the Association of Military Sur- 
geons by Lieutenant-Colonel William HiU-Climo, being 
^>644 invalided home by disease to 8,221 returned «ri 
account of wounds). The deaths from disease in that 
war were seven times more than the deaths fro© 
wounds. Eight-tenths of this mortality was due to in- 
fectious disease, mostly typhoid fever. To appreciate 
the significance of this fact it should be recalled that 
m the two years of the Boer War there were no les^ 
than twenty-four thousand cases of dysentery an^ 
thirty-one thousand cases of enteric or typhoid feve^ 
among the British troops. 
^ ^894, in the war with China, the sick in the Japa^ 
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rmj numbered eight times as many as the 
id. In the Peninsular War the British lost more 
lur men from disease to one from bullets. Sum- 
ip these faets^ it may be said that in war it is 
e that four times as many are wounded as are 
that from three to ten times as many soldiers 
tims of disease as are wounded^ and that four 
IS many die from disease as from casualties of 

ider, now, the record of the Japanese army in 
r with Russia. The figures I give were taken 
y officials from the army records up to the first 
\ 1905. To question their accuracy would be 
ition on the honour of these gentlemen, and an 
o the nation. Very little information regarding 
r has been made public by the Japanese author* 
ut that little has always proven true. It will 
ced that there is an absence of totals in the 
which is to be accounted for by the fact that 
panese authorities were inflexible in their de- 
ition to keep such figures a military secret, the 
being to prevent the enemy from estimating, 
T less correctly, the number of men sent into 
d. No military secret has been better guarded, 
it is the more remarkable because it is impossi- 
hide the movements of men being transported, 
Fapanese have approximate ideas of the nimibers 
^th the colours, but none will reveal them. The 
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anny authoritiee therefore give percentages only, and ff ' 
no totals. 

One important total, however, the cdSiiak did give in 
the first table of general statistiesy which was kindlj 
prepared for me by the direction of the Minister ot 
War, a total which bears a most significant relation to 
the deductions that are to follow. That total was th^^ 
there had been killed in battle from the beginning o* 
the war up to the end of April, 1905, exactly 43,8?^ 
men. In view of the percentages given later that figur ^ 
is of prime importance. 

The first table that follows shows that the number, 
of the sick and wounded in the army were almosi 
actly equal, the percentage being 49.99 for the wounded, 
and 50.01 for the sick. That is one startling fact in 
comparison with the usual ratio of from 1 to 3, to 1 
to 10, or even higher, of the wounded to the sick in 
other wars. No such record has ever been made be- 
fore. 

Another salient item is that while the ratio of killed 
to wounded in the war is somewhat lower than usual, 
being 1 to 3.31 instead of 1 to 4, the ratio of the killed 
in action to those dying from disease is unprecedented. 
The tables show that while 8.83 per cent, of the entire 
anny died of wounds received in action, on the field 
and in the hospitals, only 2 per cent, died of disease. 
^ft other words nearly four and one^half men died 
Wna iuUeU to one from sickness — almost exactly 

^erring the figures in former wars. An exception 
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to past figures was the case of the German army in the 
Fianco-Pmssian war, wh^i the Ctermans lost only one- 
lialf the number of men from disease as were lost from 
battle casualties. The Japanese have reduced thai 
recerd 200 per cent. more. Besides it must be remem- 
bered that the Franco-Prussian war was of short dura- 
tion compared with the war with Russia and that the 
O^xmans were nearer their base, with easy access to 
their reserve hospitals. It is a compliment to the 
CreTmans^ whose military methods the Japanese have 
adopted^ that the latter have been able to improve so 
Y&stly upon the records of their mentors, especially 
wlxcn it is recalled that hostilities were conducted in 
a land hundreds of miles away, across a sea and with 
transportation facilities that to an ordinary army would 
be almost hopdess. 

The siill more astonishing fact is presented that 
matead of the majoriiy of the cases of disease being 
infectious, as in the Boer War, only S.61 per cent, of 
the total sick in the Japanese army was due to infec* 
tiom diseases. It is true that a high percentage of 
tbose infectious cases were fatal, treatm^it of typhoid 
^ the field being attended with unusually bad results. 
However, infectious diseases were a comparatively in- 
significant factor, whereas they have heretofore been 
&e diief causes of disease in all fighting armies. 

Noif comes another surprising fact. Exactly 24.3 
per cent of the sick and wounded, or about half of 
^ total sick, in the army were cases of beri-beri, or 
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kakki, as it ifl known by the Japanese — an illnen 
whicb iB pmentable and which has been wiped ont of 
the Japanese navy. Even with that tremendons haadi. 
cap the nomber of sick and wonnded was prsetkal^ 
equal up to the end of April. Had beri-beri been pre- 
vented, aa it might have been, the number of cases of 
sickness wonld have been only about three-qoartera the 
number of the wounded, which, in view of the recorfi 
of all previouB wars, would have been almost incredi- 
ble. 

Here is the first table prepared for me at the War 
Office: — 

TABIA I. 





TAL 


RKStTLTS 


rBRCENTAOBfl OF THE TC 


1 


1 


u 


'i 


Wounds received in acUoD 
Other wounds and injuries 

diseases 
Other dlseasea 


46.68 
4.46 

S.S1 
46.40 


88.56 
62.23 

16.71 
50.25 


a.2o 

1.61 

39.69 

4.85 


3.60 
2.38 

1.19 


61.66 
33,S>S 


Total 


100% 


44.25 


6.57 


2.29 


ifi.seS' 



Total number killed in action for the entire army, u^ 
to the end of April, 1905, 43,892. 

ThiB table tells its own story. Here is another tabl^ 
compiled in a different way and given to me a fei^ 
^yt later by oEKcers of the War Department: — 
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TABLE IL 

lied in action 7.82% 

ed of wounds received in action • • • • 1.61% 

ooDded in action 24.27% 

to woondfid (accidents, etc.) and sick . . . 27.11% 
i«d from disease (not including infectious and conta- 

giouB diseases) 1.24% 

SDtogious diseases 1.08% 

ied of infectious and contagious diseases . . . 0.76% 

umber never wounded or sick during war . . . 85.80% 

Total 100% 



onsidering these two tables in connection with each 
her, an important fact is revealed. We know that 
e killed in action numbered 43,892 and that this 
m represented 7.32 per cent, of the army in the 
Id. By a simple calculation we find that the number 

men at the front must have been 599,617, or six 
uidred thousand in roimd numbers, a figure believed 

be correct. Those who died of disease, exclusive 

infectious and contagious diseases, amoimted to 1.24 
x* cent, of the entire army in the field, and those 
10 died of contagious diseases amounted to 0.76. 
lerefore the entire deaths from all diseases amounted 

exactly two per cent, of the army in the field, a 
te of twenty per thousand of strength. On a basis 

an army of six himdred thousand this would mean 
at only twelve thousand men died of disease. 
Ve are now ready to consider another table of per- 
Utages furnished at a still later date by the War 
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Office, which shows the details regarding various dii* 
eases that affected the troops. 



TABLE IIL 



PERCENTAGES OF PATXEXTTS IN 

ENTIRE ARMY CORPS AT A 

CERTAIN DATE 



Malaria 0.87 

Beri-beri 24.80 

Frost-bite 0.76 

Dysentery 1.96 

Typhoid 1.61 

Smallpox 0.06 

Wounds received in action 46.68 
All other wounds and injories 8.71 

All other diseases 21.78 



Total 



100% 




44.26 



Developing the subject further, let us see what woul* 
have been the condition in the Japanese army had the 
usual ratios between the sick and wounded obtained. 
For such purposes let us place the wounded at 145,000, 
Suppose the sick had numbered eight times the 
wounded, as was the case in the Japanese army in the 
war with China. The sick in this war would have 
numbered 1,160,000, or about twice the total army in 
the field. Suppose the sick had numbered only three 
times the wounded. That would have meant 435,000 
men, or nearly three-fourths of the entire army. Sup- 
pose the sick had been only twice the wounded, it would 
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have meant 290,000 men, or about three of the fiye 
If anchurian armies. The low percentage of sickneBS 
kept the ranks free from dead gaps^ and allowed sea- 
sozied troops to be retained on the firing line instead 
of Laving to replace them with raw recruits. 

1o appreciate the great advance made by Japan in 
ten years in her war on preventable disease one should 
also compare the totals of such disease with those in 
ttke war with China in 1894, when her army was about 
on.e-third the size of the late Manchurian force. In 
tti^ war with China, according to the war records, she 
^d 12,052 cases of dysentery against 6,624 estimated 
^ the war with Bussia — twice the number of cases 
^^ dysentery — and 7,667 cases of cholera, with a mor- 
tality of sixty-one per cent, as against no recorded 
^^ses ten years later. 

Malarial diseases formed another subject for strik- 

^^S comparison between the campaigns. In the war 

^ith China 41,734 cases occurred. In the war with 

■^'^^ssia (according to the table of percentage) the num- 

^^^ is estimated at 1,257. A visit to the various 

^^^'mies sustains the conclusions reached by a study of 

^lie tables presented. Statistics furnished me person- 

^ly by Major-Gteneral Mori, chief medical officer of 

Gteueral Oku's army, show that the total number of 

^868 of illness in that army from October, 1904, to 

-^pril, 1905, inclusive, averaged fifteen hundred a 

^onth, the figures being: October, 1,946; November, 

1>'>'21; December, 883; January, 1,356; February, 
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2,300; March, 1,444; April, 1,241. If Qkn's amy 
was seventy-five thousand strong, and it certainly wu 
not less than that, for the Japanese always keep fte 
ranks full, this represents a rate of sick cases of only 
two per cent. If the army was one hundred^housand 
strong, an estimate made by many observers, the per- 
centage drops to 1.5. Now the sickness from beri- ' 
beri alone was forty per cent, of the entire iUness in 
that army, the cases running from 618 in October to 
383 in March, with maximum of 851 in Pebmaty- 
The largest number of cases of typhoid fever in am^ 
month was, according to General Mori, sixty-six, whict^ 
dwindled to only two in February, and the total numbed 
of cases of that disease for the seven months was onl; 
187. 

To those who remember the needless deaths and 
afflictions of thousands of American homes, the rec- 
ords of Chickamauga, Tampa, Miami, Camp Alger, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and Montauk, a comparison with 
these made by Oku^s army certainly has a melan- 
choly interest. A similar story is that of dysentery. 
There were forty-eight cases of that dreadful disease 
in Oku's army in October. The next month there 
were only five. After that there was one case in Feb- 
ruary and one in April and no more, a total of fifty- 
five cases in seven months. This is the record handed 
me in person by (General Mori, who gave me his word 
that it was absolutely correct, and permission to keep 
pelrsonal memorandum as a voucher. This memo* 
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Tandnm by General Mori receives confirmation from 

another set of statistics kept by another officer and 

given to me in confidence not to be disclosed till the 

^r was over. These figures cover the vital statistics 

of Oku's army from the beginning of the war to the 

end of February, 1906, and include the summer months 

of 1904, which are not covered by General Mori. The 

figures show that during the first year of the campaign 

that army, which did the severest fighting of the war 

wid had had fully sixty thousand woimded (for it 

fought all the way from Nanshan to Mukden), had 

only two hundred cases of typhoid fever and 343 cases 

of dysentery, while the cases of beri-beri numbered 

7,S77 — a striking confirmation of the fact that the 

proportion of infectious diseases was comparatively in- 

Bi^Siiificant and that the overwhelming disease of the 

8«'iny was beri-beri. Indeed the diminution in that 

iiaease from 851 cases in February, when the ration 

was changed, to 883 cases in April, the month that 

^^-beri is usually most prevalent, apparently demon- 

*^tc8 the fact that it could have been greatly reduced, 

^ ^ot entirely controlled, by proper dietary. 

Other figures regarding the sickness in that army, 
^de independently and given to me in confidence, 
^alce a similar showing. According to these figures, 
P^en me by Major Takai at Tie-ling, there were in 
^*^^s army from the beginning of the war until the 
®*^ of December, 1904, 6,152 cases of beri-beri, 233 
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of dysentery, and thirty-three of typhoid feyer. Tim 
figures, it will be seen, substantially agree. 

Other statistics regarding Oku's army, coverings 
different period, came direct from the War Departnunt 
in Tokio, and show that of 20,642 cases of ilbea, 
trifling as well as otherwise, 18,600 recovered in the 
field, and 2,142 were invalided home or died. Of tliofle 
340 were cases of dysentery and 133 were cases of 
typhoid fever. Those astonishing figures, made public 
in January last, more than sustained the authw's 
statements made before the conmiittee on military af- 
fairs at the Congress of last February. In a personal 
interview in June last with (General Oku at his head* 
quarters in Manchuria, and in the presence of SurgeoO^ 
nonoral Mori, General Oku said he was glad to be abl^ 
to vouch personally for the figures given at that tim^* 
The record made in Oku's army is supplemented in ^ 
striking way by that made in the field by the FinT^ 
Army under Kuroki. Following are the number o^ 
cases of sickness in Kuroki's army during the firsC^ 
six months of its campaign: — March, 3,829 cases 
of various types, 3 cases of dysentery, 3 of typhoid 
fever, 28 of beri-beri; April, 3,545 cases of various 
tjpei^ to of dysentery, 1 of typhoid fever, and 56 of 
berUberi ; May, 3,154 of various types, 16 of dysentery, 
9 df typhoid fever, 54 of beri-beri; June, 4,824 of 
vtriooi types, 81 of dysentery, 9 of typhoid fever, and 
128 of b<ni-beri; July, 5,665 of various types, 29 of 
d^jnonteryi 4 of typhoid fever, and 251 of beri-beri; 
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August, 6,006 of various types, 10 of dysentery, 9 of 
tjfphoid fever, and 737 of beri-beri. 

These figures show how beri-beri gradually crept 
up into the hundreds in six months. It increased to 
thousands in the next few months, also in Oku's army, 
imt I was informed at the War Department that Kuroki 
Iiad proportionally less than any other commander. 
KxiToki's operations, it will be remembered, were car- 
ried on chiefly in the mountains. The comparative 
freedom in the first six months of the war of his 
troops from dysentery and typhoid fever, ujidoubtedly 
tte best record of all the armies, shows not only the 
lesnlt of extreme care by his medical officers, but the 
influence of a rugged coimtry, uninfected by previous 
occupation of an army. 

The statistics of the home hospitals also corroborate 
those given out by the authorities for the entire army, 
^ Well as those secured at the front. To the great 
^^serve hospital at Hiroshima the majority of the sick 
*^d wounded from Manchuria were first brought, 
**^in there, as soon as their condition warranted, they 
^^Te distributed to other reserve hospitals in Japan. 
^^ the patients brought back to Hiroshima, forty-two 
P^J^ cent. WCTC wounded and fifty-eight per cent, were 
^k (Tanake and Onishi). These were the figures 
^^^^Ured from the records of that institution up to 
«^^Uie, 1905, a period of more than a year. Infectious 
^4 contagious diseases constituted only 1.2 per cent. 
^^ the total admissions, and only a little over one- 
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balf of oDe per cent, of the sick. These figures coD' 
firm the Btatement that the sick and wounded were 
about equal. Of course, at the base hospitals cloee to 
the front there were tunes, eepeciallj after a gnat 
battle, when the wounded were far in excess of the 
sick. At Liaoyai^, where many of ihe wounded from 
the battle of Mukden were sent, it being the second 
great hospital to the rear, fifty-one thousand woundec 
to forty-one thousand sick were admitted. Man; o: 
the wounded at Mukden were taken from the can «■ 
Liaoyang for a short rest, while a large number o 
sick were sent direct to Dalney. It was said that ib 
sick were slightly in excess of the wounded, and the 
the cases of beri-beri were between one-sixth and oi*-' 
seyenth of the entire 220,000 cases which paaB* 
through the Dalney hospitals, the wounded aim*' 
equaling the number of the sick. At the great rese^ 
hospital in Osaka, which in one emei^ency cared f 
twenty thousand patients, the deaths to June, 19 ^ 
nnmbered only seventy-six. The hospital was aha^ 
constantly full The small number of deaths compaJ 
faTOorably with the number of deaths from wour* 
in Oku'e army, as ^ven out by some of the ofBd^- 
who placed the iigures at the astonishing number 
^i^t. The deaths of both sick and wounded 

t hospital were less than one per ce^ 
oissions. tn the Dalney hospital the nomlF' 
rae 1.5 per esat, 3,1S0 out of 220,000. 

Y also of the comparatively small amonx 
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of typhoid fever in the army, was the statement of 
one of the officers connected with the hospital at 
Hiroshima, viz.: — that up to the end of April they 
had received only 1,200 cases of typhoid fever from 
the front. The difference between these figures and 
the total of more than five thousand which occurred in 
the army is explained by the fact that many of these 
cases were treated in the field, where the mortality was 
high. In the Hiroshima hospital the mortality from 
typhoid was 12.1 per cent. The mortality for dysen- 
tery at Hiroshima was 10.7 per cent., while that for the 
entire army for this disease was twenty-five per cent. 

It will be interesting to note something of the 
claracter of the wounds treated. In Kuroki's army, 
'loni the battle of the Yalu to and including the 
^ttle at Liaoyang, there were 7,967 men wounded. 
^ these 6,753 were small arms bullet wounds, 1,073 
^m shells and hand grenades, and 141 from bayonets, 
^e bayonet wounds were all received at the battle of 
^^laoyang, where the Russians first used hand gr^iades. 
A different ratio of bayonet wounds is presented by 
he records of one division of Nogi's army in the 
iege of Port Arthur. These figures were given to me 
y the chief surgeon of this division, who made four 
^bles, each recording one of the assaults on the chain 
»f mountain fortresses. The total number of wounded 
^der that surgeon's care was 2,500, and of those, 
''»478 were wounded by small arms missiles, 790 by 
^ells and hand grenades, and 235 by bayonets and 
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nwordii. Compare the latter number, 235, widi fte 
Tuiinbor of bayonet wounds, 141, in Kmt^'s entiie 
army of three divisions in four great battles, and ooe 
MM'M how doHperato the fighting must have been and at 
what rloHo quarters. 

Hoth tuhU'H sliow that the days of hand-to-hand 
flgliling art^ not over, and that the time to discard tte 
bayonot in warfare has not yet arrived. The largest 
numlMir of Imyonot wounds at Port Arthur were re* 
coivcHt in Iho last grand assault. The figures are: fir^ 
auMiult, 74 bayonet wounds; second, 20; third, 20\ 
fourth, MX. This may be compared also, as indicatif^ 
tho olmraotor of fighting, with the record of the sanr^^ 
(iivlnion in tho fight, in the open, at Kin-chau, whe^^ 
flTtt won^ wounded by bullets, twenty-seven by shelL^^ 
and only twolvo by bayonets. Of the actions in 
that (liviNion was engaged at Port Arthur, the 
grand asHanll took place to the north of the city 
tw(Hm two villages called Takasaki and Udaisan. 
Nnoond took place also on the plain near Sin-shi-yei 
near tho village whore Stoessel capitulated. The thii 
amault was at 203 Metro Hill, and the fourth was 
twoon 203 Metre Hill and Sun-shu-shan Fortress. 

The statistics of the sick and wounded in the nav*^ 
ia the war are also most remarkable. There were lo^ 
through battle casualties 2,000 men, of whom 1,4:^ 
were drowned, 600 on the battle-ship Hatsuse Maf^ 
Blow* Only 663 men were killed by projectiles. Th^ 
wounded numbered 1,666. Of those 647 were sufl^"* 
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ciently severe to require their transfer to the naval 
hospitals. The total number treated at Sasebo was 
2,936, 2,289 of whom were medical cases, or about ten 
per cent, of the entire floating force, which was about 
25,000 men. The total number of deaths from disease 
was 199. A remarkable fact was the complete elimina- 
tion of beri-beri from the navy. Only two cases devel- 
oped, and both were doing shore duty and had not 
seen sea service. The health of the men was better 
during the war than during the five previous years of 
peace. In those five years 5.17 per cent, of the force 
s^ered from disease. Since the commencement of 
hostilities the admission rate for all causes for the 
entire force was but 5.4 per cent. The men remaining 
continuously aboard ship for many months, resulted 
^ a diminution of disease. 

With this presentation of statistics is it any wonder 

*lat forty-five per cent, of the sick and wounded in the 

^'fTXij were actually returned to duty in the field, and 

*hat over thirty-five per cent, of the army never missed 

^ day's duty during th^ entire campaign? It is a 

Marvellous record imparalleled in history. A noted 

Military authority recently made this statement: "The 

^^Unber of deaths from disease should be no greater 

*han the number killed in action.*' This sentiment was 

advanced as an ideal in war. The Japanese have re- 

^Uced the deaths from disease to about one-fourth the 

^innber killed in battle. What a comment on the 

Unitary methods of the past in other armies! 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

ABMY HYOIEKE — THE SYSTEM 

WITH his military training the Japanese ^ 
emit is inculcated with the idea that 1 
health is of prime importance. He is tao^ 
not only to respect, but to implicitly obey the 8nrge<^ 
He is instructed that his body is a fighting machi-' 
which is the property of his Emperor; that he 
but one element in a great organization, the am^ 
composed of the Emperor's children, and that it 
the function of this organization to uphold and pr* 
tect the Emperor and his people. He is imbu^ 
with the idea that it is just as necessary to mai« 
tain his body in the best physical condition as to kee 
his rifle in a state of efficiency; that to permit eithc 
to become impaired through his own carelessness c 
misconduct is to injure the organization of which b 
is Jt part, and constitutes an act of disloyalty to hi 
Emperor. 

The sense of filial duty to the Emperor has bee' 
well expressed, as follows, by Dr. Nagao Ariga, Pre 
feasor of International Law in the Military and Nave 
Academies of Japan, and one of the most distinguishei 
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members of the splendid Bed Cross organization of that 

coimtry : — 

*^In Japan the Emperor is the personal leader of 
the nation in arms^ and the soldiers are his soldiers^ 
not in theory only, but by the fact of historical tra- 
dition. Hence the nation which loves and respects 
the Emperor, literally as children do their fathers, 
naturally loves the soldiers whom the Emperor cher- 
ishes, and does everything in its power to help them. 
We owe to the Emperor the independence and pros- 
perity of the empire, which he maintains by means of 
his soldiers, and the best means of paying back this 
irruneasurable debt is to give aid to his soldiers while 
risking their lives on the field of battle/' 

The recruit, early in his military career, recognizes 
tile importance of the surgeon in looking after his 
Welfare, and respects and appreciates him accordingly; 
the oflScers likewise hold him in the highest esteem 
ftnd render him the respect and courtesies due to his 
'^nk and professional attainments. The Japanese 
conception of the medical oflScer's duties and responsi- 
bilities is not that which prevails so notably in our 
^Ttny and some of the European armies, viz.: that 
*he chief function of the medical officer is to care 
^or the sick and wounded. In the field of prevention 
Kes his most imperative duty — the responsibility of 
niaintaining the army in a state of efficiency. 

Not only is the status of the surgeon as a military 
factor recognized by the rank conferred upon him, 
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bat what U of gieotez importaace is the authority cov 
ferred upon him in all mattere affecting the heal^ 
of the troops. By this it ia not intended to coht^ 
the idea that the medical officer exerciaes conunan'^ 
except of coQTGe in his own department, but his dicfc^ 
and opinions on matt^v affecting the health of 00^ 
troops are nerer questioned, and his recouuneaidatitHL.^' 
are rigidly enforced. It is not an ezaggeratitMi to sa^^' 
that he is practically in complete control upon aK^ 
matters p^iaining to hygiene and sanitation. 

The duties of the medical c^cer of the Japaitese^ 
army may be set down nnder three heads: the sdeo " 
tion of the recruit by physical ezaminatioii, the prea- ' 
ervation of his health after enlistment, and his care 
when he bectmies dck or woonded. A r£sam£ of the 
responsibilities nnder the second head may not be 
amies at this jnnctare. 

The military medical (rfficer is called upon by this 
system to hare the knowledge and care of practically 
everything connected with the life of the soldier ez- 
oqit his strictly military dntiea, and includes a con- 
ndmation of his doUiing, food, water, shelter, halnts 
and amu^ments. 

The medical officer ahonld possess a knowledge of 

1 afforded by di^rent textile fabrics wi& 

: is clothed and thm adaptability to 

1 which be ia aerring. He should be lAle 

wr any articles of clothing or eqoip- 

F Hnatrttction or material, is li»> 
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ble to incapacitate him. He should be well versed in 

the physiology of nutrition^ the value of foods, both 

as nutritives and as producers of heat and energy; the 

quantities of the proximate principles necessary to 

mamtain health; the digestibility of different articles 

of diet; he must also be able to supervise the cooking 

and preparation of the ration and to suggest methods 

for its preservation under varied conditions; often, 

too, he is called upon to express his opinion as to 

whether the food supplies furnished are fit for con- 

s^imption; and, at times, he may be required to make 

ohemical, bacteriological and microscopic examinations 

of Buch supplies. 

So, too, with reference to the water-supply, must 
his knowledge be varied and extensive. The question 
^f suflBcient supply, its source, character, its liability 
^ contamination, and methods to be adopted to pre- 
sent its contamination; methods of purification — all 
<^<>ii9Qte within his special province. He must be com- 
P^teit to determine by chemical or bacteriological ex- 
^^kiination the materials or organisms present which 
^'^^^y produce disease and to suggest the means for 
^^ir removal and destruction. 

CSoeely connected with the problem of water-supply 
^^ that of the disposal of excreta and refuse, and the 
Prevention of soil pollution; the necessity of the mcd- 
^Oal officer's attention to this problem is obvious and 
^^eds no further comment. 

In the selection of camp sites the medical officer 
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must be able to appiedate the local conditions which 

may become factors in the production of diami 

^^^*'''' or the 



absence of which may tend to the maintenilnce of 
health. Such problems indnde a consideration of the 
exposure of the site to sun and winds; the character 
of the soil; its ground water; the presence or absence 
of disease-^aurrying insects. When the exigencies of 
the military -situation forbid the selection* of a salu- 
brious sit^ the surgeon's energies must be directed 
towards Tninimiging the danger which threatens from 
unhygienic conditions. In barracks and other perma- 
nent stations additional problems, such as heating and 
ventilation, air and floor space, lighting of dormitories, 
constructien of hospitals and quarters, are matters for 
his consideration and action. Such problems require 
familiarity with the laws of physics, building construc- 
tion, and diendstry: 

The habits 'of the soldier may at Himes also become 
the concern of the medical rfBcer, and then it is^ incum- 
bent upon him to suggest the means to combat them. 
The soldier's life is often monotonous and depressing. 
That such depression may seriously affect the health 
of an army is well known, and under those circum- 
stances it becomes the duty of the surgeon to recom^ 
mend the institution of sports and amusements. In 
fact, ever3rthing which telnds to the maintenance of the 
physical and moral welfare of the soldier comes within 
the province of the military medical oflScer. Further- 
more, it is demanded of him that he be well grounded 
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and experienced in the practice of medicine and sur- 
gery in their various branches : he is at once a sani- 
^1 taiy expert, a general practitioner, a surgeon^ a special- 
"*' ^ i8t m yariouB diseases^ sometimes a chemist, a micro- 
scopist, an X-ray operator^ and so far as insects are 
concerned in the propagation of diseases^ something 
of an entomologist. 

The population of Japan is small as compared to 

Oke requirements of its army during the recent war 

^th Russia^ and it thus became necessary to conscript 

^Jaany men who would ordinarily be rejected under the 

^ore stringent regulations of other armies regarding 

^*ulitary service. Certain physical defects were waived, 

*B for instance errors of refraction. One saw many of 

hei soldiers wearing glasses, who were accepted in 

®pite of their defect and were ordered by the surgeon 

*o wear them. Many were accepted with other phys- 

^<5aJ defects, which did not unfit them from performing 

^^rtain duties. It should not be understood, however, 

ttiat weaklings who were liable to succumb to the hard- 

®Hip8 of a campaign were accepted; indeed, many a 

young man has returned to his home, feeling himself 

^"temally disgraced because of his rejection for a de- 

-f ^ct which, though slight, might in the future incapac- 

^"tute him. ♦ 

The Japanese government has fully recognized the 
-^^•aiportance and value of the application of hygienic 
l^:rinciples to its military service, and in order to 
^Micomplish the best results has been for years educat- 
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ing her military medical men in this direction. The 
sanitary leseons learned in her war with China ex- 
cited her serious apprehensions^ and soon thereafter 
military surgeons were sent abroad to study the methods 
of foreign armies. During the Boxer uprising in 
China^ in 1900^ investigations were made by her med- 
ical officers into the various methods employed by the 
allied forces. From these investigationB and studies 
Japan perfected its system. Military and naval med- 
ical officers were obliged to take special courses in 
hygiene and sanitation at their respective military and 
naval medical schools^ and the study of hygiene was 
made compulsory in the military and naval academies. 
The young officers were thus brought to realize its im- 
portance and appreciate its necessity. The system of 
national sanitation has diffused a general knowledge 
upon the subject^ with the result that the physician 
from civil life and the older officer who had had no 
special training in the subject are now more or less 
familiar with it. It follows, therefore, that every of- 
ficer in the Japanese Army not only understands the 
principles involved but realizes the necessity for their 
application. 

We now come to the consideration of this question 
in connection with the soldier in the ranks, and here 
is disclosed the chief method by which their success 
in the prevention of disease is achieved. This consists 
in the systematic instruction given in elementary hy- 
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"^^e as well as first aid by tke medical officer to every 
soldier who is enrolled in the army. 

It is the constant care qf the surgeon to impress 
upon them the necessity of maintaining their health 
and the means by which this is to be accomplished. In 
addition to the instructions imparted^ each soldier is 
issued a small "handbook*' which treats of infec- 
tious diseases^ sunstrokes^ frost-bite and other injuries; 
how these are to be avoided and what to do when they 
occur; of sanitation on the march and in the eamp^ 
uid what articles of food and drink should be shunned. 
Handbooks of instruction are also issued to all who 
^^ in any way connected with the medical service^ 
different handbooks being provided for those detailed 
to different duties. So, too, with reference to military 
^d auxiliary nurses, hospital stewards, orderlies, 
apothecaries and members of the Ambulance Corps. 

There is no phase of caring for the sick or wounded 
^t is neglected in these pamphlets, and no means of 
pTeeerving the health of the troops is overlooked. In 
the spring of 1905, special books were issued to the 
troops on the dangers of cholera and plague and the 
best means to avoid those diseases. 

If there is one hygienic rule that stands out clearer 
than any other, it is that the soldier shall never drink 
water that has not been boiled, and to make sure that 
he complies with this instruction the conmiissariat pro- 
vides boiled water liberally and constantly. Every 
battalion had its outfit for boiling water. Every sta- 
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tion along the line of communications had its ketUes 
for thiB purpose which were kept steaming constantly. 
One of the commonest sights, in going to the front, 
was to see a train-load of soldiers at the stations filling 
their canteens and drinking the boiling water, th€ 
soldiers having learned to prefer hot water to cold. 

That custom of drinking boiled water was adopted 
by the attaches and war correspondents. One of t\%* 
attaches. Captain Hoflfmann of the Oerman Army, tol4 
me that in fourteen months at the front -he drank ur» 
boiled water only twice, once during the battle 9 
Mukden, when he seemed choking from thirsty an^ 
once from a clear mountain stream far from an^ 
sources of possible taint. The death of an interprete-' 
from typhoid fever through drinking unsterilized water: 
made such an impression that correspondents in th€ 
field were requested to observe the orders regarding 
drinking water. Even during engagements lasting 
several days, when it was almost impossible to obtain 
supplies of food and when some of the foreign attach^ 
were without food for days, thousands suflEered from 
thirst rather than violate the regulations and thus 
endanger the fighting eflSciency of the army. The 
manner in which the troops observed this rule during 
the great battle of Mukden was a supreme test of Japa- 
nese discipline. Every soldier carried his canteen or 
boiled water. When that was exhausted he endure^ 
the agony of thirst imtil a fresh supply was 6btain6^ 

Every man bathed before going into action 
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made himself as near surgically clean as possible. The 

Japanese is habitually clean. He loves to bathe. 

While in barracks in Japan^ he bathes every night; 

on transports en route to Manchuria he had at least 

two baths, and sometimes more. At the front, he 

bathed at every possible opportunity. During the 

winter, in the bitter Manchurian weather, when the 

men lived in dugouts, they had their daily bath. The 

oiormous water- jars, which were found in every Chi- 

i^ese house, served as tubs. In many places bath- 

hoxuses were built close to the company dugouts, where 

&e soldiers literally steamed themselves almost to the 

boiling-point. It was a common sight to see a soldier 

dash in nude state across the space between the bath- 

lK>'a8e and his company dugout, with the thermometer 

fifteen or twenty degrees below zero, and enjoy the 

"i^ui in the heated condition of his body. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ABMY HYGIENE — THE FRAGTICE 

THE first hygienic precaution taken as the Japa- 
nese pushed the Russians back towards the 
north was to examine the water along the line 
of march and at every camping-place, whether it was 
to be occupied for a few days or for weeks. It was 
no mere perfunctory examination of wells and streams. 
With the scouts went the physician or the expert from 
the Sanitary Corps, and with his water-testing outfit, 
one of which I was fortunate enough to secure, the 
necessary investigations were made. As soon as aaoh 
an investigation was completed a sign was put up on 
the well or on a post adjoining the stream informing 
the troops as to the uses to which the water could be 
put. Those signs were painted on boards, as a rule, 
and were in both Chinese and Japanese characters, 
so that a person not familiar with the one could read 
what was said on the other. 

The signs were of three kinds, one describing the 
water as pure and fit to drink, another that it was 
unfit to drink but could be used for washing purposes, 
and still another Baying that after the water was 
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strained and boiled it might be drunk with safety. 

Samples of those signs are reproduced herewith. They 

were written out for me by Surgeon-Major T. Takai, 

in charge of the hospital at Tie-ling in June last, who 

proudly exhibited to me the water-testing kit that had 

been used many times with his detachment. 

To show how thoroughly this water-testing was 
done, I must state that I did not see a single well 
*t or near the front in the Second Army that was not 
ported with the wooden placard describing the uses to 
whidi the water could be put. I photographed many 
of the wells. Added to my personal experience is the 
testimony of several attach6s, not only with Oku's 
anny but with the other armies, to the eflEect that 
the testing of the water and the placarding of the 
wells was not neglected. The water was examined for 
organic matter, the presence of sulphides, chlorides, 
nitrates, and free and albuminoid ammonia. The 
chemical reagents used for that purpose were contained 
in every kit. Later in the campaign, at points where 
the army was to halt for any length of time, bacterio- 
logical examinations were made to determine the pres- 
ence or absence of the organisms of typhoid fever and 
dysentery, and analyses were made to detect the pres- 
ence of poisons. 

Whenever it was feasible, sanitary inspections were 
made of the places to be occupied by the troops, espe- 
cially of the Chinese houses which had been previously 
occupied by the Russians. Sometimes in a swift pur- 
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Bxiit it was not possible to examine those quarters be- 
forehand. The Japanese surgeons said that they 
almost invariably found the camps of the Russians^ 
which the Japanese were often compelled to occupy 
for military reasons^ in a bad sanitary condition^ and 
that most of them were a source of positive danger to 
the troops. Indeed the Japanese surgeons were in- 
dined to attribute a large part of the infectious dis- 
uses in their army to the enforced occupation of such 
camps and quarters. While there may have been justi- 
fication for attributing some of those cases to the 
Bussian occupation^ the fact that at the earliest op- 
portunity the Japanese either cleaned the camps or 
moved their men out of them would indicate that the 
infectious diseases from which their men suffered arose 
in a large part from other causes. 

Let us now review the practical observance of hy- 
gienic principles in the field on the part of the soldier. 
He carried his rifle and supply of ammunition, of 
course, on his shoulders his knapsack, the catch-all, 
the catch all of his baggage, and dangling therefrom 
his mess tin, filled with rice, and his aluminum water- 
botile filled with boiled water.. Strapped over his 
knapsack was his blanket and at the sides were usually 
an extra pair of shoes and a little spade with which 
to dig entrenchments. He also carried two little sacks, 
one containing two needles, a pair of scissors, a comb, 
tooth-brush (a Japanese soldier would almost prefer 
to go without his shoes than his tooth-brush) and a 
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skein of stout thread. This case was carried in the 
knapsack along with a small rubber sheets which con- 
stituted one-sixth of a tent for six soldiers and which 
was used in bivouac. The second sack^ a small brown 
canvas bag^ contained an extra supply of imdercloth- 
ing. The weight of equipment was made as light as 
possible^ but even then on a hot march it made the 
soldier weary to carry all this^ and sometimes he suf- 
fered acutely from thirst. The temptation to drink 
water from streams or to eat fruits along the road 
was very great, but the soldier bore in mind that his 
body belonged to the Emperor and he obeyed his pr- 
ders and endured the discomforts. 

^ere is a specific instance of the respect entertained 
for the surgeon's orders and of the method by which 
those orders were made effective. One hot day in 
July, 1904, after the battle of Kin-chau, Oku's men 
were marching north through a region that abounded 
in the little gourdlike fruits, which in that country 
are called watermelons. In one regiment the men who 
were attached to the Medical Corps, privates instructed 
especially to watch out for the health of the troops, 
reported that some of the men were suffering from 
diarrhoea as the result of eating that fruit to slake 
their thirst At once the r^imental surgeon issued 
orders, or strictly speaking, had tibem issued by the 
colonel, directing that under no circumstances were 
the men to eat any of the fruit. The heat was 
stifling and the men were staggering along from ex- 
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haustion and thirsty but not one of them touched the 
fruit after these orders had been issued, although they 
could have done so easily; the physical disorder that 
might have proved serious was checked at once. 

This is but a simple illustration of the power of the 
surgeon. The recommendations of the medical oflScers 
are practically never overruled, and in matters of 
health his orders are promulgated as a matter ef course, 
because it is recognized as absolutely necessary, if the 
army is to be kept at its full fighting strength, that 
hJb directions should be obeyed. What a contrast to 
the position of the surgeon in other armies, especially 
tile American, where he is so often humiliated by hav- 
ing recommendations which he knows are essential to 
ilie saving of lives rudely tossed aside by some over- 
bearing line officer who presumes to know more of 
health requirements of the troops than the surgeon, 
and who, by this display of costly ignorance, is fre- 
qtiently responsible for the deaths of many innocent 
^ctims! 

The Japanese army surgeon made examinations of 
tte sanitary conditions of the camping-places, he in- 
spected the men constantly, and in addition he had 
'cports from his assistants who were constantly on the 
^tch for trifling symptoms of ill-health among the 
^''^HDps. He drew up orders to suit the conditions of 
^^ day, relative to food, water, clothing, etc., and at 
ev-^jy x^QQj^ he forwarded them to the adjutant of the 
'^riment for the colonel to sign and publish or to 
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reject. As a matter of fact they were rarely if e^ 
rejected. 

If such an order had been rejected, what would h^ 
happened? The surgeon, if he had regarded his or( 
as of vital importance, would have reported the fa 
in the case at once to his superior medical oflScer. 1 
complaint would then have been carried to the ch 
medical officer of the army in whiiii the act complaii 
of took place, and he, in turn, would have submiti 
the matter to the general in command. The resi 
would have been that the line officer would have be 
called strictly to account, all the more so, if in 1 
meantime the health of the soldiers had suffered 
the slightest, and, as the Japanese army officers si 
"he would be punished/* What that punishme 
might have been I am unable to say, for I could fi 
no trace of a single instance where a surgeon had be 
overruled, or where any such case was reported 
higher authority. The least punishment, of com 
would have been a reprimand, something that woi 
have so reflected upon the honour and intelligence 
a Japanese commanding officer that it is doubtful 
he could have lived under it. It will thus be sc 
«iat the medical officer in the Japanese army was i 
only respected to an extent that does not prevail 
any other army in the world, but that he invarial 
met with the support of his superior officer, and 
this way full responsibility for the health conditi< 
of his command rested upon him. If the ration pro^ 
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defective then he took steps to have it changed. 
If he found a camp in a bad condition he had the 
condition or the camp changed. His opinion^ as to 
^ra.ter, clothing, camps, anything in fact that might 
hstve affected the health of the soldiers, was accepted 
"W-ithout question and there was practically none to say 
liim nay. The superb condition of the Japanese soldier 
f xilly vindicated the system. 

In this connection I recall a conversation I had 

^vrith Grand Marshal Oyama at his headquarters at 

ShSukden, early in June last. I congratulated him on 

lie health of the troops and said that Japan had 

^tjinght the other nations a great lesson in the prac- 

•face of military hygiene. The Marshal said he was 

aony that Japan had not even better results to show, 

and added modestly that it was perhaps good fortune 

that the army had escaped epidemics like those which 

Weakened it so in the war with China, ten years before. 

He thought it wonderful that the army had escaped 

epidemics, considering the unsanitary condition of the 

towns evacuated by Russians, and said it seemed like 

^viting epidemics to live in some of those places. 

Be expressed surprise that the Chinese did not 

sixfier more from epidemics than they did. He thought 

*^at one reason was that they never ate raw food, in 

contrast to the raw food eating propensities of the 

^'^apanese, especially in the matter of fish, and also, 

^^t they drank so much tea, which was practically 

rterilized water flavoured with a pleasing extract. He 
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thought that because of these reasons they escaped 
many inflammations of the intestinal tracts a matter 
in which he found very ready acquiescence from his 
caller. To the sug^stion that the simple food of the 
Chinese also had a large influence in preserving healthy 
the Marshal said he believed that that was potent in 
preventing epidemics. 

The power of the Japanese army surgeon having 
been made clear, one is now ready to see how it was 
manifested in another direction^ namely, in the cleans- 
ing of towns and cities which they were to occupy for 
more than twenty-four hours. In every such place it 
was the custom to make a special sanitary examination 
of every building in the town, to clean those which 
were simply dirty, and to close or destroy those which 
were a direct menace to health. In every little village 
one of the first things done was to dig ditches in what 
would be the gutters of our streets at home, so as to 
allow the dirty water to run off. All night-soil was 
carefully collected and disposed of. Constant inspec- 
tions were made and Japanese occupation of any city 
soon meant an improved sanitary condition of the place. 

A good example of this was the city of Liaoyang, 
which we visited in Jime last. The city scarcely fills 
the great territory included within its walls, but it was 
crowded in the southern half. There was not a foul 
odour to be detected anywhere, so far as we could dis- 
cover in a walk through many streets. The streets 
were all provided with gutter ditches. At the inter- 
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section of the two principal streets of the city we saw 
probably what no other city in China ever possessed — 
a modem public comfort station in a sanitary condi- 
tion that simply could not be improved. Even the 
city jail seemed to catch something of the spirit of 
the timeS; and it^ too, was in good condition, something 
rarely found in China. 

It was in this jail that we witnessed one of the most 
unusual sights of all China. It was a common say- 
ing among the Japanese in Manchuria that a China- 
man never has but three baths in his entire existence. 
One when he is bom, the second when he marries, 
and the third when he dies. What was our astonish- 
ment to see, therefore, and in a jail of all places, a 
large porcelain bathtub. The tub was filled with water 
and in it, not one Chinaman, but two were actually 
taking a bath. It is said that next to being beheaded 
a Chinaman in that region dreads a bath, but there 
there were two of them bathing and enjoying it. Truly 
the spirit of Japanese cleanliness had spread amaz- 
ingly for such things to come to pass. Our only re- 
gret was that we could not secure a photograph so that 
we might present to others an ocular demonstration 
of what to us was almost an incomprehensible spec- 
tacle. 

liaoyang was not an exception in this sanitary work. 
In Mukden, at the time of both my visits, thousands 
of coolies were being employed in cleaning the town in 
a manner similar to that of Liaoyang. But in one 
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»wpoct it was questionable if a certain procedure was 
altogether wise. Like all Chinese cities, Mukden was 
Infwtcd with mean-looking dogs of decidedly wolfish 
««pcct. They and the hogs were the scavengers of the 
town, and they served a most useful purpose, too. 
There had been indications of rabies in some of the 
dogs, and forthwith the order was given to the soldiers 
to kill them. If this order had been carried out with 
discretion the Chinese residents perhaps would have 
had little to complain of, but they were aroused to a 
feeling of great resentment when compounds were en- 
tered and pet dogs were slaughtered ruthlessly, while 
Bome mangy specimens in the streets were allowed to 
escape. Moreover the manner of killing the dogs was 
objectionable. The soldiers engaged in this work used 
clubs, as a rule, and they were justly censurable to the 
charge of brutality in some of their acts. Eepeatedly, 
people fled to escape the howls of the victims, as they 
were being killed by inches. The motive for this act 
was not open to question, namely, the prevention of 
the spread of hydrophobia, but the wisdom of tiie 
niethods employed was questionable. 

That purifying of cities by the Japanese began at 
the outset of the campaign. The following is a trans- 
lation of a part of an order issued in Kuroki^s army 
t>n May 26, 1904, relative to the cleaning up of Feng- 
wnng-cheng. That order, after describing the boun- 
dwries of the three sanitary districts into which the place 
was divided, said: — 
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STSBST CLBANINO 

Boles of tbe general cleaning are to be as follows : — 
. That the roads shall be repured, and, according to the situation 
tf the roads, open or closed gutters shall be made. 

That waste water of the barracks shall be connected in such a 
wi^ as to join the town gutters. 

That the refuse of the military districts shall be burned by each 
of the sanitary corps at the most convenient place and that the 
rafose that is not combustible shall be carried away to an assigned 
plaee. 

That the stables owned by the natives shall be repaired and 
thoroughly cleaned. 

WELLS 

That stone or bricks should be used to build up the wells, so 
that there shall be no danger of impure water flowing in, and that 
tor draining purposes, bricks or tiles be placed around the wells. 

FOOD 

Foodstuffs that are sold by the Japanese or Chinese must be 
examined by the sanitary authorities and those that are not so 
examined are forbidden to be sold. 

Articles sold publicly must have coverings to protect them 
from flies. 

MIBCSLLANBOUS 

Encouragement shall be given to Japanese as well as Chinese 
to open bath-houses. 

Barber ^ops shall be controlled strictly. 

An endeavour shall be made to prevent Japanese people from 
living in the same houses with dirty natives. 

Slan^ter-houses shall be built and the Japanese and Chinese 
shall not slaughter animals except in places assigned to them. 

As an additional sanitary precaution the Japanese 
surgeons were directed to treat, free of charge, all sick 
found in the territory held by them. In consequence, 
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thousands of natives in Corea and Manchuria leoeive 
free medical treatment^ the Japanese occupation beii 
really a great blessing to those regions. Hundreds can 
from distant places and some of the patients indud 
Chinese ladies of high rank. 

That free medical service soon led to fhe establk 
ment of charity hospitals in several places^ among the 
Feng-wang-cheng, Hai-cheng^ Liaoyang, Dairen (i 
Japanese name for Dalney) and Kaiping. At the tii 
of my departure from the front it was planned 
extend this system of charity hospitals to every i 
portant place occupied by the Japanese troops, the i< 
being, ultimately, to place the Red Cross service 
charge of them in all the administrative districts. 

The reference to flies in the above quoted order rea 
an evidence of precaution that I saw in a divis 
hospital in the village of Pa-po-tong, where the s 
of the Fifth Division of Oku's army were cared i 
The surgeon in charge was Major Taniguchi, who 
brilliant work, especially at the battle of Mukden, 
had a righteous hatred of flies. 

Had similar efforts been made to kill off these pe 
lence-carriers at Chattanooga and other disease-breed 
camps at home during our war with Spain, far dif 
ent might have been the sad and reprehensible storj 
the epidemics in those places. Taniguchi had inven 
a fly-trap of his own, which was exhibited at a meet 
of the Japanese surgeons and adopted for general 
in the field. It resembled an Indian tepee, about ei( 
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een inches in diameter at the base, and consisted of four 

bamboo sticks about two feet high, tapering to. a little 

chimney-hole about three inches in diameter. The poles 

were covered with newspaper to about four inches from 

the bottom of the little poles. The chimney-top was 

covered with a white cotton bag that fell over on the 

side of tke tepee. A dish with sugar on it was placed 

under the tepee, and when a crowd of flies had gathered 

something was done to frighten them. They invariably 

flew upward in the big cone. It was then deftly re- 

naoved from the table, and, with a quick swinging 

motion, the flies were drawn up into the bag at the 

top, which immediately dropped down and held them 

prisoners. Major Taniguchi had another trap which 

cLid not work so well. It consisted of an old condensed 

milk can with a bag attached to the bottom, which was 

open. When the can got quite full of flies, as they fed 

oxi sweets, a sheet of paper was pushed over the top 

and the flies shaken down into the bag at the bottom. 

Another sanitary precaution which the Japanese army 

observed strictly was the burning of the dead. Military 

necessities required this after the great winter battles, 

and although there was some objection from religious 

feeling at first, this was overcome finally, for good and 

sufficient reasons, and the body of every soldier, whether 

he was killed or died in the field or at home, was burned. 

The Japanese, however, did not bum the bodies of the 

Busdans. Consideration for the feelings of the enemy 

dictated that policy. 
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This chapter would not be complete without quota- 
tions from the book of instructions issued to the sol- 
diers, as already explained. Here are translations of 
some extracts about infectious diseases : — 

Infectious diseases are caused by poisons getting into the body 
from the outside, which can be prevented by proper care. These 
diseases are caused by microscopical objects called germs. In 
former times the number of deaths from these diseases exceeded 
the number of those killed in battle. Therefore never n^ect to 
exercise the utmost caution against these germs. 

The infectious disease which is almost always present with an 
army is typhoid fever. This is caused from germs in food or 
drink. Therefore the first ^ffp in preventing it is not to eat raw 
things and not to drink unboiled water. 

The means of preventing dysentery and cholera are almost the 
same as those for preventing typhoid fever. Unripened fruit is 
apt to produce diarrhoea, therefore be very careful of that. 

Plague generally comes through injuries to the skin. There- 
fore, even a little wound should be examined by a physician. 
Never walk with bare feet, as rats and fleas spread this disease ; 
kill them or drive them away. 

MalariiEk is spread by mosquitoes, therefore protect yourself from 
them as much as possible. 

As to general sanitation^ the book said: — 

Do not forget to keep every part of the body dean. In case 
one cannot take a bath frequently, rub every part of the body 
with a towel daily. Keep the hair cut short and wash the head 
frequently. Every morning brush the teeth well. Keep the hands 
and feet clean especially. Dirt from the nails contains poisonous 
material, therefore cut the nails often and clean them. 

Wash underclothing and stockings often, otherwise there is no 
value in keeping the body clean. Keep the shoes soft and oil 
them frequently. Shoes are the horses of the infantry, therefore 
protect them as carefully as riders do their horses. 
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As to food and drink the instructions said : — 

The origin of strength in the human body is good food. Eat 
sufficient and do not go hungry, but remember that too much eat- 
ing and drinking causes ill health. Never partake of any dish that 
gives an offensive smell or an unusual taste. Never eat any raw 
food, or drink unboiled water, and never eat or drink supplies left 
by the enemy. Tea and coffee are excellent stimulants when one 
is tired, and so is tobacco. 

As to instructions for marching the book said that 
it was necessary to have shoes and stockings in good 
order; to have the clothing in thorough order and the 
water-bottle filled with boiled water or tea. Then it 
added : — 

On the march be careful to walk with measured steps from be- 
ginning to the end, and do not march with the face downwards. 
When climbing obliquely or when marching against the wind do 
not talk much and do not smoke. 

Always bear in mind to become accustomed to drinking little on 
the march, for those who indulge in frequent drinking feel thirst 
more keenly. 

Never expose the head to the direct simshine. Do not sleep on 
the damp ground, but cover it with straw or tree branches before 
lying on it. 

During a rest, when it is impossible to get water to satisfy 
ihhrst, keep a pickled plum in the mouth or a leaf or a straw ; 
either will help to check the feeling of thirst 

Elaborate instructions were also given to prevent 
frost-bite. The soldiers were told to wear double stock- 
ings and also to cover the shoes with straw. They were 
directed never to sleep in a snow heap, but to clear 
away the snow and use it as an entrenchment to keep 
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off the wind. In cold veather th^ were told never to 
drink sake, "becauee it cools the inside of the bodj, 
although it gives a temporary glow to the din. It tin 
induces sleepiness." The soldier was instmcted, tisfiy 
always to change bia stockings when they got wet, be* 
cause, as a lit«ral tranelatitm of the instmctione aai^ 
"the intrusion of wetness into shoes is the cause of 
sickness." Then It quoted a saying " of a famous gen* 
eral of olden times" to the effect that "the secret o( 
victory is due to the feet." 

In studying the system of hygiene in vogue in the 
Japanese army no one fact impressed itself more upon 
the observer than that of the care that was taken to pro- 
vide the soldiers with pnre water. The Byst^n of s^kd* 
ing out sanitary experts to make examinations was 
carried out rigorously. I made inquiries regarding that 
at every place we visited in the field, as well as at 
headquarters in Tokio. From general down there was 
almost an expression of surprise that such a questi«i 
should be asked. All said that as a matter of course 
{diysicians were sent ahead of the troops to test the 
water and to see that proper signs were posted. I re- 
manibv that I ^oke especially of this in Port Arthur 
I Ij'ichi, — General Ifogi's chief-of-staff. In 
t my inquiry if it waa the rule to send out 
s and pharmacists to make water examinations, 
^We always do IL It is our invariable 
r to pieaerve the health of the 
olute role in the army, and, ex- 
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cept in grave emergencies^ no commanding officer would 
think of moving into a new territory imtil the way 
had been prepared for the army by making these in- 
vestigations. It is one of the most important things 
in the Japanese method of making war/' 

I did not meet a commanding officer, from the com- 
mander at Manchurian headquarters down to the 
leader of a small detachment, who did not corroborate 
the substance of that statement. 

Although this chapter is supposed to deal only with 
matters directly concerning sanitation, it would not be 
coiHplete without reference to the canteen in the Japa- 
nese army. fTo misguided band of fanatical but well- 
meaning women has succeeded in abolishing the canteen 
in the Japanese army, thereby driving the enlisted men 
to brothels and groggeries, with their associated degra- 
dation and disease. On the contrary, the Japanese 
soldier had provided for him a cleanly and attractive 
meeting-place, where he might spend his ^are time 
with his comrades in wholesome and decent relaxation. 
The soldier could there buy a limited supply of liquor, 
and many necessities, such as soap, writing-paper, 
brushes, canned foods and milk, needles, thread and 
other necessfties. Books and papers could also be pur- 
chased, and altogether the canteen was an almost indis- 
pensuble adjunct to comfort in the field. I inspected 
several of those places and made purchases in them at 
the very front, and invariably I found them well man- 
aged and wholesome institutions. When I recalled the 
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terrible condition of afihirs doe to the abolition of ti 
canteen in the American Army, especially in the po 
sessions beyond the sea, and the wof ul results froi 
a medical and sanitary standpoint, I could but wisl 
that every person baring the welfare of the Americaii 
soldier at heart could visit one of those Japanese army 
canteens and learn a most desirable lesson. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

LEST WE POBQBT 

LEST we forget as a nation and lie supine in the 
easy content of Peace, let me in this chapter draw 
a few comparisons between our little wars in Cuba 
*^d Porto Rico and the stupendous and masterly con- 
ducted campaign of the Japanese in Manchuria, and 
*l8o of the medical and sanitary history of those cam- 
paigns. 

It is not agreeable reading for proud, self-reliant 
A^mericans, and there are some men alive to-day who 
a^e responsible for the heinous negligence who may not 
^lidi the narration. However, they deserve greater 
pvinishment than the mere prickings of conscience, for 
I believe that just as surely as the engineer who disre- 
gards set signals, or the train-despatcher who gives 
wrong orders, is legally responsible for the loss of human 
lives in the wreck which ensues, so these men are re- 
sponsible for the thousands of manly soldiers needlessly, 
criminally sacrificed — not on the glorious altar of war, 
but in pestiferous camps from preventable causes. Every 
American citizen who loyally offers his services to his 
nation, and every patriotic wife and mother who sees 
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her loved ones march away to war, has a ri^t to fed 
that their lives will be safeguarded so far as modem 
•cience, equipment and organization can accomplish that 
result. After Japan's example, it will not heroafter 
suffice for responsible officials to shrug their shoulders 

over the shrouds of disease-killed phalanxes, and say 

ai they did after Cuba — that '* war is not a pleasure 
excursion/' that "war is not strictly a hygienic busi- 
ness/' that "the outcry about sickness and neglect is 
largely sensational and for the manufacture of political 
effect/' and that the criticism is "a concerted effort 
to hide a magnificent triumph." 

The sons of Nippon have set a new standard : four 
men killed by bullets to one who dies from disease! 
In the face of these figures are we ever again to repeat 
that ghastly tragedy of the Spanish-American Cam- 
paign — fourteen dead from disease to one who died 
a soldier's death on the field of honour? Yet, if we 
were to become involved in war to-morrow, all that 
would occur again, and worse. To prevent its reoccur- 
rence there must be a radical reorganization of the 
Medical Corps, including the creation by law of Medi- 
cal Inspectors General and an adequate Beserve Corps, 
made equal to the Japanese standard by giving it an 
independent transport service, and by making its officers 
of equal rank with the highest in the fighting arm; 
with executive power in medical and sanitary matters, 
and advisory power over the Commissariat. Thus only 
can we hope to change those frightful percentages of 
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death from disease^ to approximate the remarkable fig- 
ures of the Japanese campaign. No less a conservative 
and conscientious war correspondent than George Ken- 
nan writes of the hospital camp established before San- 
tiago a day or two before the battle of July Ist^ 1898^ 
as follows : — 

*' The hospital consisted of three large tents for oper- 
ating-tables, pharmacy, dispensary, etc.; another of 
similar dimensions for wounded officers; half a dozen 
small wall tents for woimded soldiers; and a lot of 
* dog-kennels ' or low shelter tents for the hospital stew- 
ards, litter-carriers and other attendants. I do not know 
how many ambulances the hospital had for the trans- 
})ortation of wounded from the battle line, but I saw 
only two, and was informed by Doctor Godfrey that 
only three had been brought from Tampa. Fifty more 
had been sent to that port for the use of the Fifth Army 
Corps, but had been left there by direct order of General 
Shafter when the Expedition sailed.'^ 

The monstrouffliess of that offence of unpreparedness 
became greater when, after eight weeks of mobilization 
at Tampa of a mere handful of men as compared to the 
Japanese hordes, the Commanding General of the forces 
could not, or did not, get the necessary supplies and 
accessories to take care of his wounded; and in some 
verified instances refused to transport to Cuba with his 
army the supplies he had at hand. 

The incompetence, negligence and stupidity exhibited 
in moving only our little Cuban Army of fifteen thou- 
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sand men into the field — less than one Japanese divi- 
sion — surpasses belief. That it was as unwarrantable 
as it has been described has been emphasized by the 
example of the Japanese, scientifically loading trans* 
port after transport at the military seaports at Hiro- 
shima with supplies of all kinds, apportioned in variety 
and quantity, for the forces taking the field. At that 
port, too, in the quiet hours of night, silently and with- 
out a loud-spoken word, thousands and thousands of 
soldiers paddled in sampans to the ships anchored in 
the roadstead, and went aboard. At one of those em- 
barkations, during my stay there, forty thousand men 
took ship in a single night, and when the eastern sky 
lighted, only a broad expanse of burnished water met 
the gaze, where the day before lay anchored twenty or 
thirty vessel^ 

Remember that, thirty-five years ago, Japan had not 
a single sea-going steamship, and yet, when she went 
to war, she moved expeditiously and sent with her val- 
iant 'soldiers everything known to modem science for 
the prevention of disease, and suflBcient technical and 
skilled men to promptly administer to every sick and 
wounded man who might require care. 

At Tampa our men warred and cursed and stamped 
until pandemonium reigned. We piled greasy bacon 
mountain-high in the broiling sun, until the very sands 
might have been rendered for the grease; we stacked 
cases of watery, canned tomatoes, open to the blistering 
sky, until the cans fairly writhed in format. We 
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jammed the railroad and freight yards with trains until 
it was impossible to switch a ear, and nobody knew where 
^liything was; and we congested the piers at Port 
Tampa until the stevedores and soldiers could hardly 
^ork, and the quartermasters in despair cried out : 
* Oh, hell, put any old thing on board ! '* 

An army quartermaster told as a good story how 
*^e had put thirty thousand pounds of sugar in the bot- 
tom of the hold of a transport for which he never ac- 
counted. There may have been others who knew what 
they had on their particular ships, but it is doubtful. 
The army which went to Cuba was not an army of. 
*' Rookies'' or of raw recruits. It was not an army 
of Volunteers, at whom the Regular is inclined to scoff. 
There were two or three regiments of Volunteers only, 
but they, the flower of our country. The bulk of the 
regiments were of our standing army, and our most 
highly trained and organized body of fighters. That 
they were fighters, (Jod bless them, was what saved this 
nation from disgrace on July 1, 1898, before Santiago. 
They were wonderful men, those Regulars of the ranks; 
handicapped from start to finish by the most uncon- 
scionable inelBSciency ever displayed by executive oflBcials. 
Think of it, a campaign where troops penetrated only 
seven miles inland from the sea — that army was almost 
wiped out of existence because it had insufficient trans- 
portation, insufficient food, insufficient shelter, insuf- 
ficient medical supplies, insufficient medical attendance ; 
and the United States was less than three days away 
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by fast ships ! Listen again to what Kennan says about 
the hospital camp establiahed just before the battle of 
Santiago : — 

'^ The hospital staff (the main field hospital) at the 
beginning of the first day's battle consisted of five aur- 
geons. The resources and supplies, outside of instru- 
ments, operating-tables, and medicines, were yery lim- 
ited. There was tent shelter for only about one hundred 
wounded men; there were no cots, hammocks, mat- 
tresses, rubber blankets or pillows for the sick or in- 
jured soldiers; the supply of woollen army blankets 
. was very short and was soon exhausted; and theire was 
no dotMng at all except two or three dozen shirta. In 
the form of hospital food for sick or wounded men 
there was nothing except a few jars of beef extract, 
malted milk, etc., bought in the United States by an 
officer, taken to the field in his own private baggage, 
and held in reserre for desperate cases." 
Again he says, of the time after the battle was on: 
''As the hot tropical day advanced, the numbers (of 
wounded) constantly and rapidly increased until^ at 
nightfall, long rows of wounded were lying in the grass 
in front of the operating tents, without awnings or 
shelter, awaiting examination and treatment. The small 
force of field surgeons worked heroically and with a 
devotion that I have never seen surpassed; but they 
were completely overwhelmed by the great bloody wave 
of human agony that rolled back in ever increasing 
volume from the battle line. They stood at the operat- 
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ing-tables wholly without sleep^ and almost without rest 
or food, for twenty-one consecutive hours; yet, in spite 
of their tremendous exertions, hundreds of seriously or 
dangerously wounded men lay on the ground for hours, 
many of them half-naked, and nearly all without dielter 
from the blazing tropical sun in the daytime, or the 
damp chilly dew at night No organized or systematic 
provision had been made for feeding them or giving 
them drink, and many a poor fellow had not tasted 
food or water for twelve hours, and had been exposed 
during all that time to the almost intolerable glare of 
the sun. 

''Of course, the wounded who had been operated 
upon, or the greater part of them, had to lie out all 
night on the water-soaked ground; and in order to 
appreciate the suffering they endured the reader must 
try to imagme the conditions and the environment. It 
rained in torrents there almost every afternoon for a 
period of from ten minutes to half an hour, and the 
ground, therefore, was usually water-soaked and soft. 
All the time it did not rain the sun shone with a fierce- 
ness that I have seldom seen equalled, and yet at night 
it grew cool and damp so rapidly as to necessitate the 
putting on of thicker clothing or a light overcoat Many 
of the wounded soldiers who were brought to the hos- 
pital from a distance of three miles in a jolting ambu- 
lance or army wagon, had lost their upper clothing 
at the bandaging stations just back of the battle line. 
They arrived there consequently half-naked and without 
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rubber or woollen blankets; and as the very limited hofr» 
pital supply of shirts and blankets had been exhausted^ 
there was nothing to clothe or cover them with. All 
that a little squad could do with a man when they lifted 
him from the operating-table was to carry him away 
and lay him down^ half -naked as he was^ on the water- 
soaked ground under the stars. Weak and shaken from 
agony imder the surgeon's knife and probe,, there he 
had to lie in the high, wet grass, with no one to look 
after him, no one to give him food and water if he 
needed them, no blanket over him, no pillow under his 
head. What he suffered in the long hours of the damp, 
chilly night, I know because I saw him and scores more 
like him/' 

Would not that narrative wring tears from a stone? 
Would it not cause the hardest heart to bleed? And 
it is told by a man recognized as one who truth- 
fully and forcibly states facts, and facts only. What 
he says about the shortage in ambulances does not im- 
press me much, because in the Japanese campaign an 
ambulance was unknown. Bringing the badly wounded 
back three miles from the front in "jolting ambu- 
lances '' — the very thought of the suffering makes 
one shudder — has been proven to be wholly unneces- 
sary by the Japanese, for they transported all their 
Wounded from the firing line and dressing stations to 
the field hospitals, from three to five miles, in litters. 
What is needed with an army is sufficient litter-carriers, 
fied Cross men and hospital stewards, on the field of 
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action^ to take care of the wounded and transport them 
gently to the hospital. It was the lack of men, the lack 
of everything, bad management in even the trivial facil- 
ities, which made the Santiago affair such a gruesome 
spectacle. When our soldiers of that Fifth Army Corps 
fell wounded in the field, there they stayed, unattended 
in some cases for hours, or, as was more usually the 
case, until a brother soldier for humanity's sake stopped 
to apply the first aid bandage. Not so in the terrible 
Manchurian battles. No fighting soldier in the advance 
need stop to succour the wounded, for scores of men, 
just as brave as he, unarmed, wearing only the Red 
Cross upon their sleeves, caught him almost as he fell, 
and bore him back to some haven of protection, minis- 
tering to his sufferings. Hundreds of litt^r^carriers 
rushed forward behind the charge, and, in great battles, 
almost endless lines of litters wound through the pro- 
tected gullies and behind the hills, each with its burden 
of wrecked humanity, back to the nearest field hospital. 
The hospital train of little one-horse carts was as much 
in evidence as the ammunition trains, but they carried 
the wherewithal to mend life, and litters and blankets. 
The wounded soldier came off the field usually without 
his field kit or his gun. If the day or night was cool, 
or the poor fellow frozen with shock of mortal wound, 
one always saw him cheerfully wrapped in blankets 
lying prone upon the litter. At the field hospital, he 
was stowed away in a clean white kimono, thin in sum- 
mer, padded and quilted in winter ; and seldom beyond 
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the first temporary field station was he forced to wear 
his dirty, blood-stained uniform. 

It seems almost inconceivable how any ciyilized army 
organization could be so wofully mismanaged that 
twelve hundred odd wounded m^i could not be properly 
handled and cared for in two days, and yet we have the 
frightful reminder of incompetency in the battle of 
Santiago, — a battle which in Japanese eyes would be 
considered a mere skirmish. Our casualties were less 
than one-tenth our small force of fifteen thousand mm, 
and still, hundreds of the wounded lay half-naked, 
scorched and chilled, by midday sun and midnight dews; 
with parched throats and empty stomachs; covered with 
blood and dirt; imattended; suffering untold agonies 
from torn bodies, through lingering hours of day and 
night. Brave men, brave as Ood ever made — but the 
ghastly horror of it all, that we, the richest, the most 
advanced nation on earth, should be subjected to this 
shame; and, because with cunning sophistry the cry 
was raised " A glorious victory,^' that we should straight- 
way forget the needless brutality that made it possible 
for heroes, who had faced the enemy and fallen, to suffer 
and die from neglect ! 

Kennan says : " The truth briefly stated is that, owing 
to bad management, lack of foresight, and the almost 
complete breakdown of the commissary and medical 
departments of the army, our soldiers in Cuba suffered 
greater hardships and privations in certain ways than 
L. ever be J ^Ji ij .n A»eri»u. ^,,1. th. 
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field. They were not half-equipped^ nor half-fed^ nor 
half -cared for, when they were wounded or sick; they 
had to sleep in dog-kennel shelter tents which afforded 
little or no protection from tropical rains; they had 
to cook in coffee-cups and did tomato cans because they 
had no camp kettles; they never had a change of under- 
clothing after they landed; they were forced to drink 
brook water that was full of disease germs because they 
had no suitable vessels in which to boil it or keep it 
after it had been boiled; they lived a large part of the 
time on hard bread and bacon, without beans, rice, or 
any of the other articles which go to make up the full 
army ration; and, when wounded, they had to wait 
hours for surgical aid, and then, half -dead from pain 
and exhaustion, they lay all night on the water-soaked 
ground, without shelter, blanket, pillow, food or attend- 
ance. To suppose that any army will keep well and 
maintain its efficiency under such circumstances and 
conditions is as unreasonable and absurd as to suppose 
that a man will thrive and grow fat in the stockaded 
log pen of a Turkish quarantine/' 

General Shafter himself, in a telegram from Santi- 
ago on August 8ih, stated : — 

*' At least seventy-five per cent, of the command has 
been down with malarial fever, from which they recover 
very slowly. What put my command in its present con- 
dition was twenty days of the campaign when they had 
nothing but meat, bread and coffee, without change of 
clothes and without any shelter whatever.'* 
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What a preposterous and humiliating admission for 
any general commanding such a small body of soldiers 
as that which went to Cuba ! If the government with 
all its purchasing power and the facilities at its dis- 
posal could not properly supply and equip that dimin- 
utive command, I dread to think what would happen 
to us, the first year, in case we should ever engage in 
a real war. 

Our Nippon friends kept six hxmdred thousand men 
in the field for over a year and a half; they fought the 
greatest battles of history, one of twelve days of inces- 
sant fighting, and the other of sixteen days; there were 
dozens of other battles of greater magnitude than our 
Santiago affairs; and skirmish fighting constantly wi^t 
on during the entire period of hostilities. Their soldiers 
had their camp kettles with them ; they had their water- 
boilers on hand; they had their blankets with them; 
they had their mosquito nets, and every man was envel- 
oped in one during the mosquito season. Their casu- 
alties have been nearly forty thousand in a single battle, 
or almost three times the entire number of soldiers we 
sent to Cuba; and yet, every man was promptly, care- 
fully and scientifically cared for. Every soldier who 
acquired a temperature or disclosed a furred tongue 
immediately got medical treatment. They fought 
through a country where unsanitary conditions obtain, 
and they camped on germ-infested sites of former Rus- 
sian camps; and yet, by the incessant precautions of 
a numerically adequate medical corps, in hygiene, sani- 
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tation^ foody drink^ clean clothings the army was enabled 
to make a health showing unheard of before in the an- 
nals of war. Think of it, thirty-four out of every hun- 
dred men who went to war, and fought through eight- 
een months of bitter strife, were never wounded or 
reported at sick call ! Only thirty-one per cent, of the 
soldiers, or less than one-third of the force, were ever 
sick in hospital, and but two per cent, of the army died 
of disease. There were more men killed on the battle- 
field and wounded than were sick or died from disease. 

Let it not be forgotten -that the Russian army failed 
to win a single victory during the war, but in every 
battle^ from the Yalu to the Mongolian frontier, were 
driven from the field. In their retreat their sick, 
wounded and dead often fell into the hands of the Japa- 
nese, who were further impeded by this added responsi- 
bility. In Port Arthur alone the captured sick and 
wounded numbered over seventeen thousand, nine thou- 
sand of whom were victims of scurvy, while at Mukden 
the sick and wounded prisoners numbered about twenty 
thousand. 

And to the eternal credit of Japan let it be recalled 
that no distinction was made between those men and 
her own in matters of medical treatment, rations, trans- 
portation and nursing from the first aid dressing on the 
firing line to their comfortable quarters in her home 
hospital. To this I can testify from personal observa- 
tion. 

In Cuba> Shafter admitted that seventy-five per cent. 
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of his Aimy was incapacitated for actiye service after 
less than six wedcB in the field. Gnunting that the cam- 
paign took jdace in a tropical conntiy where genn life 
was most dangerous^ it simply increased the burden of 
blame to the military officials who dared to take an army 
into snch a field with such wretched hospital, medical, 
dietary, and tranqwrt equipment They did this in the 
face of wide-spread inf oimation given them and the 
public by tedmical and trained experts on the proper 
treatment and care of the health whidi mnst be ob- 
served in sndi a r^on. 

That it was wholly nnneoessary for the Fifth Army 
Corps to have &llen prey to disease in excessive nnm- 
bers before Santiago has been amply demonstrated by 
the medical reports made npon the fitting naval con- 
tingent, whidi landed at Gnatanamo, some fifteen miles 
east of Siboney. That force lay in hastily constmcted 
trenches for forty-eight honrs, fitting desperately to 
maintain their position; they were in the field prac- 
tically the same length of time as Shafter's army, and 
in exactly the same climate; and still after eight weeks 
of life ashor^ when the Santiago force was almost des- 
troyed by disease, the naval soldiers showed but 2^ per 
cent of their men on sick report The remarkable dif- 
ference in showing was accounted for by the fact that 
the naval men had proper shelter, more nearly proper 
food, proper clothing, proper medical attendance^ better 
sanitary system enforced, and boiled water. 

Struggle as one may with the Surgeon-Cteneral^s 
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port for 1898^ one cannot find a clean separation of the 
statistics of the Fifth Army Corps from the General 
Statistical Tables of the whole army mobilized for the 
Cuban War. It is unfortunate that this is so, for it 
prevents a ready analysis of what happened to the corps 
ot sixteen thousand men, who were engaged in actual 
warfare in Cuba. There is one table, however, on page 
128, which shows the number of cases and deaths re- 
ported from field hospitals of this corps at diflEerent 
poixits of their travels from Tampa through Cuba and 
back to Montauk Point. During the five months from 
Mcty to the end of September, the hospitals took care 
of 9,246 cases, and four hundred men died. If the army 
ui Cuba had had hospitals to go to, instead of being 
fox*c2ed to lie on the damp ground in filthy shelter tents, 
^tili scanty medical attendance and no medicines most 
of "the time, we may rest assured that the official returns 
wcfcxild not have shown every man moving through the 
hospitals three or four times. The deaths are very sig- 
nificant, for it means that in less than five months 
*^^Hty-five men out of every thousand succumbed to 
^^«ase. 

On page 239 of the 1899 Report we do find a para- 
S^^ph which states that the total deaths in our army 
*^Qm May 1, 1898, to June 30, 1899, were 6,619, equiv- 
*J-^nt to a death-rate of thirty-three per thousand, and 
^Dm disease alone twenty-five per thousand. Interest- 
figures these, for the mean strength of the American 
y during that period of thirteen months could not 
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ha^e been as much as 135^000 men, or less than one' 
third the mean Japanese strength. The Japanese lost 
11^992 men from disease in fifteen months^ with an 
army of nearly six hundred thousand in the field. 

The confusing admission is made in the 1899 Beport 
that 45.14 men per thousand died from disease in Cuba, 
which makes the death-rate in actual campaign four 
and one-half times greater than the Japanese. 

Another significant statement is that 23.81 men per 
thousand died in the United States from disease, while 
in Manila the rate was reduced to 17.20 per thousand. 
This clearly indicates that the high death-rate in the 
United States was to be accounted for by gross mis- 
management and incompetency of the responsible ofB* 
cials, and in the lower tropical zone the Philippine 
death-rate showed an awakening sense of the (fficials 
to better medical supervision. 

In thirteen months our army lost 2,774 men from 
typhoid fever, while in fifteen months the Japanese, 
with a mean strength three times ours, lost but 3,141. 
However, the Japanese mortality from this disease was 
exceedingly high, while ours was decidedly low, so Ihat 
the discrepancy in actual cases in the two armies is 
greatly in favour of Japan. 

I believe, however, that a large proportion of the 
cases classified as tjrphoid fever in our army during 
the Spanish American War no more suffered from that 
disease than from housemaid^s knee. Diagnoses were 
too frequently made without blood tests or microscopic 
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Examinations. A prominent factor in the production 
of the diseases which caused the mortality in that 
^ar was the totally unsuitable ration given to the un- 
seasoned troops. Indeed, I am fully convinced that 
had our army been properly prepared for tropical 
service by subsisting on a judicious diet prior to the 
invasion of Cuba and Porto Bico and during its stay 
in the tropics, sickness and mortality would have at- 
tained very diflferent proportions. 

No better evidence of this can be had than the path- 
ological features, in cases of death, whether the cause 
had been pronounced intestinal catarrh, hepatitis^ duo- 
denitis, typhlitis, enteritis, enteric or typhoid fever, 
colitis, dysentery, or diarrhoea associated with malaria. 
In the hospital of the Quartermaster's Department^ 
under the care of Surgeon Moret, a native Porto Bican, 
where I was frequently called in consultation, there 
were 130 serious cases of intestinal disease, all of which 
were put exclusively on a diet of pure milk. In every 
case but two, and those were hopeless on admission, 
there was rapid recovery without an evidence of typhoid 
fever; nor did the two which proved fatal have this 
disease. 

Had the army been provided with a ration in which 
the carbohydrates were given a greater and the nitrog- 
enous elements a lesser part, there would have been 
far less recorded sickness and mortality. The cases on 
which we were fortunate enough to hold autopsies pre- 
sented many similar characteristics. The liver was 
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almost invariably congested. The mucous membrane of 
the intestine was pale and covered with a thick tena- 
cious adherent mucus^ the mucosa was hypertrophied, 
often deeply congested^ and ulcerated^ in two instances 
those ulcerations almost encircled the entire canal. The 
toughness of the opaque secretions obliterated the in- 
testinal glands^ causing atrophy and thus interfering 
with the vital processes of absorption and metabol- 
ism. 

Why is it that a simple intestinal catairrh^ a diarrhoea 
with malaria^ a mild duodenitis^ or enteritis is aggra- 
vated when salt meat^ beans^ fat pork^ fermenting to- 
matoes^ etc.; are taken into the intestines? Because 
they act as irritants^ exciting instead of allaying inflam- 
mation^ thus engrafting on a comparatively trifling 
disorder one of serious proportions. One was almost 
as much puzzled to know how to sign a certificate of 
death after an autopsy as bef ore^ for the disuses seemed 
to be blended; the areas of congestion or inflammation 
being only slightly interrupted^ or of a general char- 
acter. The diagnostic features were so tangled and 
masked; as to make differentiation extremely difficult 
and to lead to the conclusion that the enteric diseases 
prevailing in the army in Porto Bico and Cuba during 
our war were of a new form of development. They 
were the result of a tin-canned-salt-junketed-ferment- 
ing-tomato-salt-pork diet, intensifying a simple catarrh; 
and resulted in sending many of our men to their eter- 
nal home, or to the hospitals of the North in the pitiable 
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conditions with which we are all familiar, an:d in making 
the camp more dangerous than the firing line. 

Simple catarrhal affections of the stomach and upper 
intestinal tract, not resolving rapidly, will lead, under 
an unsuitable dietary, to congestion of the liver with 
all the dangers attached to such a state, in a climate 
where the natural antiseptic of the intestine is of such 
paramount importance. The reduction in quantity of 
bile leads to autointoxications, and extension of the 
processes of inflammation until the entire intestinal 
tube may be involved; and jaundice, duodenitis, ente- 
ritis and colitis are developed, conditions which are an 
open door for all micro^)rganisms that can find entrance. 
And that is what happened to the American Army. 

Another table in the Surgeon-Gteneral's Beport for 
1898, where a hideous record of disease is hidden by 
comparing it with worse tables of the Civil War, forty 
odd years ago, when we knew so little of sanitation and 
less of germ infection, show that out of a mean force 
of 167,168 men, the majority of whom stayed in home 
camps that should have been equal to summer resorts 
for building up constitutions, 158,460, or ninety-five odd 
per cent., were admitted to the hospitals. The Japanese 
in an equal period of time had but fifteen per cent., and 
that fifteen per cent, was represented by men who were 
fighting in the field week after week, exposed to the 
greatest hardships and rigours of war. 

In the Surgeon-GeneraFs Eeport for 1899, on page 
331, in which are tabulated the medical statistics of 
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the United States Army for the year 1898, we find that 
the mean average strength of the army was 46,635. The 
ratio per thousand of men admitted to the sick report 
is here given for the year as 2,146, or every man was 
sick twice in the year. In the Japanese army for an 
equal time, assuming the mean strength to have been 
four hundred thousand men, the ratio was 463 men per 
thousand, or less than one man in every two was ad- 
mitted to the hospital. There died from disease in the 
American Army during the year 27.66 men per thou- 
sand. The fact must be remembered that we started the 
year with only twenty-seven thousand Regulars, care- 
fully housed in garrisons, presumably under the best 
hygienic and sanitary conditions, and that this twenty- 
seven thousand did not begin to leave their fine quarters 
for the first three months of the year, or until war with 
Spain became imminent. Remember also that the sev- 
eral hundred thousand of volunteers mobilized for the 
campaign were never out of the country, with the ex- 
ception of a few regiments ; and their total service was 
less than five months. They should, by all the rules 
of the game, have been having a delightful summer 
outing, without hardships, and with plenty of fine fresh 
air and outdoor exercise, or the kind of life we live when 
we go into camp with a view of rejuvenating ourselves 
after a winter of hard work. Still, the death-list from 
disease for the whole year, seven months of which really 
should not be counted, included twenty-seven men out 
of every thousand. It seems almost like juggling o£ 
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figures to present them to the eye as does this official 
report. 

Taking the report of deaths from disease in our army 
for the worst single months August^ we find that 6.14 
men out of every thousand died. That was the month 
when numerically the force was the largest^ and the 
bulk of it was camping out in beautiful parks^ for its 
health. Roughly, the Japanese army did not show in 
its worst months over two deaths from disease per thou- 
sand; and, pardon the emphasis, that in actual, stren- 
uous campaigning, with incessant, frightful hardships 
confronting the troops and a thousand miles from home. 

The official medical reports from the Philippines, 
boimd into the so-called " Surgeon-GeneraFs Report,'* 
are pathetically humourous to the man on the inside. 
Personally I saw much of the hospital life in our dis- 
tant possessions in 1899, and I heard the bitter com- 
plaints of many army surgeons directly from their lips. 
Fear of court martial, fear of official disfavour, dread 
of the machine, makes it a difficult task for any medi- 
cal officer in the United States Army to utter freely his 
heartfelt convictions. It has been a veritable travesty, 
a medical corps at the mercy of an autocratic military 
commander, who knew nothing of army hygiene or sani- 
tation, and mighty little, apparently, of how to com- 
mand fighting troops in the field. As one able sub- 
altern put it, ^^He would make an excellent quarter- 
master sergeant in any regiment, for he is great on 
detail.'' 
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Yet; the entire medical organization was in such hope- 
less handS; in the hands of a man who sent an infantry 
officer to report on the sick men in the hospital becanse 
he had empirically asserted his conviction that at least 
forty per cent of the patients were malingering. The 
same man bluntly told a yoimg medical officer on the 
voyage to the Philippines that a case he had reported 
as measles was not measles at all, and so cowed the 
inexperienced surgeon that it took him twenty-four 
hours to muster up sufficient courage to approach the 
General again and ask him to please state officially that 
it was not measles^ so he might be relieved from future 
responsibility. The General backed down. 

It was this officer who^ when an alphabetical list of 
insane sick soldiers was placed before him with the 
request that they be transported to the TTnited States 
immediately to save many of them from dying, said that 
those names from A to M might go on the next trans- 
port, but that he had no room for any more, thus allow- 
ing the surgeons no discretion in the selection of cases 
to be returned. 

It was the same man who, it was said, cut every 
requisition in two as a matter of economy to the gov- 
ernment, thus forcing officers into the unpleasant duty 
of doubling their requisitions in order to secure what 
was actually necessary. 

Under Japanese military organization, the youngest 
medical lieutenant would not hesitate to report the (Jen- 
eral of the fighting arm to his superior, with the knowl- 
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edge that his complaint would reach the hand %t a medi- 
cal o£SceT as high in rank as the Qeneral commanding 
forces^ and if he were right he would be sustained. Of 
course^ no fighting officer among the Japanese would 
for a moment question the right of a brother medical 
officer to exercise his own judgment within the lines of 
his own technical profession. The medical expert is 
in that army for the specific purpose of furnishing 
expert opinions on hygiene^ sanitation and medical mat- 
ters^ and his word is obeyed without question. 

Medicines were fairly abundant in the Philippines at 
all times, and there were no repetitions of the Cuban 
affair, when three times in the six weeks before Santi- 
ago medicines were exhausted and thousands of sick 
men had to go without medicinal treatment for days at 
a time. The medical necessity in the Philippines was 
mainly for doctors, stewards and nurses, the demands 
for which the Gleneral commanding ignored discourte- 
ously until the situation became alarming. 

In Porto Bico, Cuba and the Philippines the ration 
supplied to the army, and over which the medical officer 
had no control, did more toward the production of the 
diseases affecting the troops than any other single factor. 
The following extract from my final report of the First 
Regiment, United States Engineers, was made to the 
Surgeon-General January 21, 1899: — 

"When whole regiments were suffering from intes- 
tinal catarrh (and I have seen ninety per cent, of an 
entire command afflicted with this trouble at one time), 
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they were subsisted on a ration consisting principally 
of fatty bacon^ salt beef^ tomatoes^ frequently in a state 
of fermentation due to the intense tropical heat^ canned 
beef and hardtack^ with the natural result of aggravat- 
ing the disease and producing a condition which left 
the entire intestinal tract a fruitful cidture-ground for 
the development of every micro-organism that could 
find entrance/' 

Under such circumstances it was not surprising that 
the hospitals were soon overcrowded^ and that all 
precautions taken against disease had little or no 
effect. 

The most distressing feature was that the conditions 
could not be changed^ for the government made no 
provision for furnishing the army with any other ration 
for weeks^ and the wretched system of the Medical De- 
partment gave its oflScers no authority to enforce a 
change. Bepeatedly I asked that rice might be sub- 
stituted for that irritating ration which served as an 
excitant of disease^ only to be refused. I firmly believe 
that if my regiment had been supplied with a liberal 
allowance of rice and other light diet during its stay 
in the tropics, it would have returned to this country 
in better condition than when it took its departure. 
So, also, with the troops that never reached the front 
but were mobilized in the various camps of the country, 
tens of thousands of whom returned home with shat- 
tered health and in such debilitated condition that over 
fifty thousand pension claims have since been filed id 
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Washington as a proof of the ignorance and incompe- 
tence 'of the management to which they were compelled 
to submit. And only twenty thousand men were actu" 
ally engaged in the war. 
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CHAPTEB XV. 

GONOLUSION 

IN ilie preceding chapters I have tried to picture 
the medical and sanitary protection given to the 
soldiers of Nippon; to tell of the splendid aid^ 
the fatherly solicitude and gentle care taken by the 
Emperor of his children. In that land^ where the tra- 
ditions of feudalism^ of the Daimio^ and Samurai^ and 
of chivalry are still vivid in the memories of the people, 
where caste and class distinctions were, until the Resto- 
ration in 1868, more marked than in any part of the 
world, there patriotism is the sublimest duty of the sol- 
dier, while the care of the sick and wounded is the proud- 
est duty of every citizen from the highest to the lowliest. 
It is a filial duty, welcomed alike by rich and poor, — 
an honour indeed, to be permitted to help the soldier 
who has risked his life in his country's service; and the 
medical officer is clothed with the authority necessary 
to safeguard the soldier's right — his health. 

How is this sacred trust regarded in our own land? 
We, too, have our wars — for liberty and for principles, 
no less sacred than those for which Japan has fought 
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60 valiantly. With us, a nation of free men, every one 
is a sovereign ruler; and patriotism ought to be far 
more sacred than even in Japan. Our armies are not 
made up of conscripts, but of proud volunteers, as ready 
to sacrifice life for their country^s honour as the men 
of Japan. No fighting in the Russo-Japanese War 
approached in ghastly slaughter the terrible tragedy of 
Cold Harbour, in 1863, where ten thousand Union sol- 
diers fell in less than ten minutes, — more than a thou- 
sand a minute; and Liaoyang and Mukden had their 
counterparts in Gettysburg and the Wilderness. In 
spite of graft and scandal and the mad chase for gold 
in America, the fire of patriotism and bravery and sac- 
rifice is merely slumbering, and only requires the elec- 
tric spark of insult to national honour to kindle it into 
action. But how is this patriotism appreciated by the 
soldier^s government? How is his health protected? 
How is he given the square deal? Is the medical oflBcer, 
the man who fights the foe which kills the eighty per 
cent., given authority and power by oversight of diet- 
ary and sanitary control to safeguard his inalienable 
interests? Let us see. 

That a grave crisis would confront this country in 
the event of another war throu^ the deficiencies of 
the Medical Department of its Army, and its lack of 
power, has been abundantly indicated by the marvellous 
statistics of the recent Russo-Japanese conflict. The 
question now is whether this department shall remain 
in its present deplorable condition, owing to lack of 
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numbers^ organization and power to cope with the sani- 
tary emergencies certain to arise in war^ or whether it 
shall be reorganized on a basis which will give its officers 
the necessary rank and power to enforce its orders, and 
thereby accord to the soldier his physical rights. The 
personnel of the department is not so much at fault 
as is the lamentable system under which that personnel 
is compelled to carry out its measures. Every depart- 
ment of the United States Army, excepting the Medical 
Department, is practically autonomous. The officer of 
Ordnance, of Cavalry, of Infantry, or of the Signal 
Service, can issue his orders within his province and 
have them executed. Is it so in the department that 
has to contend with the enemy that kills the eighty per 
cent.? No. The medical officer can make a recom- 
mendation, but never issue an order. This recommen- 
dation he can submit to the commanding officer, who 
may accept or ignore it at his pleasure, provided 
only that he states his reasons for his disapproval 
before forwarding it to a higher authority, who, in 
turn, frequently fails to appreciate the importance 
of the recommendation which has been made to 
him. 

Therein lies the secret of the failure of the Medical 
Department. It has no authority to carry out any sys- 
tematic sanitary work, whereby preventable disease may 
be prevented. I first recognized this in the Spanish- 
American War, where the deaths from preventable dis- 
eases were fourteen times as great as those from cas- 
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ualties received in the conflict. Perceiving that this loss 
was nearly all unnecessary and preventable, I set about 
to study the reasons thereof and, if possible, to find 
some method by which it could be prevented. With 
this object in view I have served with the Army in the 
Philippines, passed a winter with the troops of the 
Allied Armies of the world in Peking in the Boxer 
Campaign, and twice visited the seat of war in Man- 
churia ; and as a result of observations in these various 
expeditions, I am firmly convinced that that needless 
sacrifice of life could have been prevented, and that 
the reason for our failure to prevent it lay mainly 
in the lack of authority given to the Medical Depart- 
ment. 

The present system of this department of the army 
is founded upon false premises. Its efforts are di- 
rected toward the cure of disease instead of its pre- 
vention. 

As stated in my article on Military Surgery in the 
New International Encyclopaedia, edited by Doctor Gil- 
man, " In order to prevent the invasion of that deadlier 
foe, whose fatalities in every war are never less than 
five times greater than those killed in battle, the medical 
officer must prove himself a keen sanitary engineer in 
the selection of camp sites, of camp drainage, of the 
location of latrines, in the inspection of all water-sup- 
plies, the quality of the food and its cooking, and of the 
soldier's clothing and his personal cleanliness. He must 
be an epidemiologist and a bacteriologist, as well as a 
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student of dietetics and metabolism, and he must have 
power to carry out sanitary measures. 

"Terrible epidemics of typhoid fever, cholera, dys- 
entery and diarrhoea have resulted from flies carrying 
disease germs from unsavoury places to the mess-hall, 
or through the drinking of polluted water. The para- 
site of malaria and of yellow fever is transmitted 
through the medium of the mosquito, that of tubercu- 
losis through the sputum. The iron-clad ration of the 
soldier has at times led to starvation or scurvy, or has 
proved an excitant to intestinal disease. With all 
these problems the military surgeon must be prepared 
to wrestle, especially when he is with newly recruited 
troops, imaccustomed to the rigorous discipline of army 
life, or when stationed in tropical climes. The normal 
condition of the soldier is health; disease and prema- 
ture death are to a large extent unnecessary. They 
are to be overcome, however, not by the abrogation of 
the intellectual faculty, but by its exercise. With a 
thorough knowledge of the micro-organism of any dis- 
ease, their exclusion is a comparatively simple matter. 
But it is only by the exercise of the greatest vigilance 
and judgment that these most pathetic tragedies of war 
can be averted, and that a high standard of health in 
an army be maintained, so that in the emergency of 
battle it may respond most effectively to the call of its 
leaders/^ 

And here it may be observed that medicine has con- 
tributed as much in advancing civilization as militarism. 
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It has conquered or mitigated plagues and pestilences, 
which in single epidemics have destroyed more lives 
than the total of the combined armies of the world. 
In one outbreak of cholera in China thirteen million 
victims succumbed to the disease. History commits 
no greater injustice than the mention of a thousand 
generals to one physician. But what great purposes 
have the conquests of science attained for our armies? 

Europe, to-day, is one vast military camp; the re- 
sources of each coimtry are taxed to the utmost limit 
to support the great living plants for human destruc- 
tion, the armies and the navies; and America is fol- 
lowing. Thousands of millions of dollars are annually 
expended by the civilized nations of the world in the 
maintenance of great military schools and arsenals, 
for the education of men in the art of war, and in the 
manufacture of machines for human destruction, while 
comparatively little is being done in the study of those 
equally important subjects, preventable diseases in 
armies, and the preservation of the health of ''the 
man behind the gun.'' We go blundering on, expend- 
ing a quarter of a million of dollars a day in our effort 
to destroy our human foes, while the more formidable 
adversary in the ranks, five times more deadly than 
the bullets of an enemy, is left comparatively un- 
heeded. 

And what is the logical result of such mental 
myopia ? 

In the five months of the Porto Bican campaign in 
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the late Spanish-Americaii War 262 men died from dis- 
ease, while only three were killed by bullets. In the 
mobilization camps of the United States during that 
war, 2,649 men died of preventable diseases without 
one of them leaving the country or seeing the firing 
line. 

Every death from preventable disease is an insult 
to the intelligence of the age. When it occurs in an 
army where the units have to submit to discipline, it 
becomes a governmental crime. The first responsibility 
of the government in times of war or peace should be 
the proper care of its guardians. The state deprives 
the soldier of his liberty, prescribes his exercises, equip- 
ment, dress and diet, and, in the hour of danger, ex- 
pects him, if necessary, to lay down his life in its 
defence and honour. It should, therefore, give him 
the best sanitation and the best medical supervision 
that the science of the age can devise, be it Japanese 
or Hottentot. 

And yet, should occasion arise with us for the gath- 
ering of another army of 250,000 men next summer, 
what evidence is submitted to prove that the lamentable 
scenes of 1898, with all their nauseating details, would 
not be repeated? From Porto Hico, Tampa, and 
Chickamauga, where no fighting was done, but where 
more sick and invalided were gathered at one time than 
would overload any dozen transports and hospital trains, 
the American Volunteers, had they been properly sub- 
sisted on the principle of the Japanese to-day, would 
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have returned to their homes and vocations healthy 
and happy as after a summer's outing. I ask what 
tangible evidence is submitted to show that history 
would not repeat itself^ and that such an army^ gath- 
ered hastily^ would not again be brought almost to its 
knees^ through the same ignorance and incompetency ? 
None — none in the Medical Department^ which is 
worse off by fifty-eight per cent, than it was in 1898. 
The army is to-day officered throughout for a strength 
of one hundred thousand men^ except the Medical 
Department^ which is only sufficient for forty-two thou- 
sand. 

At the Fifty-ninth Congress a bill has been intro- 
duced to increase the efficiency of this department of 
the Army. It failed at the previous session because 
the Chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs^ 
and many of his colleagues^ regarded ii as a ^^ graf t/^ 
and could not be brought to s^e wherein it benefited the 
interests or safeguarded the health of the men who did 
the fighting, — and in this conclusion, I believe, they 
were partially justified, because the bill was hopelessly 
defective in essential features. It made no provision 
for medical inspectors or for an independent transport 
system; it gave the medical officer no advisory author- 
ity over the Commissary Department; and it failed to 
advocate an increase in the rank of the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral commensurate with the importance of the depart- 
ment of which he is the head. He should be directly 
responsible only to the Secretary of War, or the Prcsi- 
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dent of the United States^ and he should have con- 
ferred upon him bj law the authority to take action 
in matters of sanitation, dietary and hospital trans- 
port> all so necessary for the safeguarding of the sol- 
dier's health. With these reforms enacted we would 
have no more Such humiliating spectacles as were wit- 
nessed in the Spanish War, or more recently at Panama, 
where the recommendations of a brilliant exponent of 
the medical corps. Colonel Oorgas, were ignored by a 
comonission composed principally of men untrained in, 
and ignorant of, hygienic law. The consequences at 
Panama have been neglected sanitation, and the final 
result a qostly epidemic, to say nothing of the delay in 
the construction of the canal and the loss of interest 
on the sixty-million-dollar investment for nearly a year, 
— an amount of money that would have run the entire 
Medical Department of the Army for years. The sec- 
ond Panama Commission promptly indorsed the find- 
ings of Colonel Gorgas, and the only reason he did not 
repeat on the Isthmus his splendid record of sanitary 
reform made in Havana was because he was a victim 
of this damnable system of submission; a system in 
which there is no incentive to individual development, 
no reward for original work, but where the tendency 
is to create bookkeepers and time-servers, whose value 
as medical experts increases in inverse ratio to the tune 
they remain in the service. 

A prominent officer of the United States B^ular 
Army, who had never been through Japan or in Man- 
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churia^ said to me recently that the medical service 
of the Japanese was inferior to that of the Americans; 
that no doctor had any business at the front; that^ 
if one of them appeared on the firing line or near it, 
when he was in command, he would kick him back to 
his place in the hospital, where he would remain look- 
ing after the sick and the wounded and attending to 
the business he was paid for; and, if he refused to go, 
he would put him imder arrest and have him court- 
martialed; that all these examinations of water and 
wells and streams were humbug and tomfoolery, and 
that the use of boiled water on marches or in camps 
was impracticable. In times of war, he said, the place 
for a doctor was behind the army, taking care of the 
sick and wounded, but never in the front. If a doctor 
objected to a situation selected by him for an encamp- 
ment, on the ground of its unsanitary condition or 
bad water-supply, he would tell the doctor to go to 
hell. 

This man, too, had been detailed as an instructor 
in one of our large imiversities. I would not mention 
his utterances were it not for the fact that he reflects 
the sentiment of a class of officers whose knowledge of 
sanitation scarcely rivals that of a mud turtle; and 
that he illustrates the type of man most dangerous to 
the safety of the army, and to the nation. 

On October 10, 1905, the United States Surgeon- 
General sent me the following vital statistics of the 
American Army for the year 1898 : — 
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Deaths in the Fhilippine Islands from battle casualtieB 17 

u ti it ic cc cc disease 203 

<« '' Porto Bico '' battle casualties 8 

" *» •• " disease 262 

'' '' Cuba '« battle casualties 273 

it it ii cc disease 667 

^^ *^ the United States (campsy etc.) from casualties 

ti tt tt tc it ct disease 2,649 



Total deaths, 3,974 

Or about oneftom cosuotttes to fourteen from disease. 

When contemplating these marvellous figures and 
the reverse record made by the Japanese^ of only one 
death from disease to four from battle casualties^ with 
what a ghastly and melancholy smile the once Com- 
manding Officer of the Army at Manila must recall 
his action in censoring the cablegram of the Chief 
Surgeon^ who had requested fifty additional officers and 
two hundred more nurses, when the hospital wards 
were overcrowded, because such a despatch would prove 
the falsity of his claim that he had " the situation well 
in hand.^' Months afterward the surgeons and nurses 
were provided, but not until the horrible condition was 
intensified, and taps had sounded the requiem for many 
a poor boy who had joined the great majority. 

Perhaps the same delight may solace the contem- 
plative Commander of the Cuban Campaign, when he 
recalls his famous order at Tampa, directing tiie un- 
loading of a ship filled with medical and hospital sup- 
plies for Santiago and the substitution of a load of 
mules instead. Or another Major-General during that 
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war, who, on being waited upon by certain medical 
oflBcers with a protest against the use of certain water 
at Chickamauga, said in response to their complaint: 

"When I want your advice, I will send for you; 
until I do so, you can attend to your own business/' 

Or solace may even be brought to the then Sec- 
retary of War, who, when inspecting the camps at 
Montauk Point with the President of the United States, 
said, on looking at a glass of water furnished the troops 
at that infected camp, and which certain medical men 
had pronounced to contain germs of disease: "Why, 
it looks all right to me ! '* 

Is the great medical profession, — a profession that 
in one of the bloodiest wars of history has contributed 
so largely in reducing the mortality of deaths from dis- 
ease by eight hundred per cent., — is it to remain sub- 
servient to the dictates of the variety of judgment just 
cited, or is its department in our army to be reor- 
ganized upon rational lines, and its personnel empow- 
ered to enforce its mandates . so that the medical and 
moral rights of the soldier may be safeguarded and the 
country receive the benefit of his protection? 

It is my belief that, imtil the line and 8ta£F officer 
of the American Army is taught the necessity of sani- 
tation, and the medical officer is given rank and au- 
thority to enforce it, our Medical Department must 
remain a humiliating failure. Its continuance under 
present conditions is no less than an evidence of na« 
tional imbecility. 
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